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MIDSUMMER QUIPS. 
A CHAPTER ON NAMES. 


We are strong believers not only in a “ fitness 
of things,” but also in a “fitness of names.” 














Question. 
Menelaus should have been a legislator; 


he would seem to be the very man of all the | the old families of Tyre. 
| world to have been appointed chairman of the | 


In our opinion, al! witty ladies, smart at 
‘repartee, should be Sallies; diminutive men, 
Bobs; hare-brained youths, with their heads in 
a perpetual whirl, Eddies; and a confirmed 


one prolific in “be it enacted and further | toper should be A-bi-rom. 


enacted ;” and as for poor Dido, no wonder 
that she cut such strange capers with A=neas, 
her name is her apology. 


Apropos de Dido—a friend once asked us | 


what in our free opinion might be the origin 


of that odd phrase, “ cutting didoes,” and we | 


sagely and poetically answered in this wise: 


“ ZEneas was the father we should say, 
Who ‘Cut a Dido’ when he ran away.” 


We have always fondly imagined that 


We know no more appropriate name than 
that of Benton, who seems bent on having his 
own way upon all occasions; and we are 
irather inclined to believe that the determined 
| Colonel and his tigership of South Carolina 
are a pretty good pair of loco-foco matches. 

_ And now there is one subject which has often 
tronbled our inquiring mind; in the hope of 
obtaining some new light, we make it known— 

Is the upper Red River, or that Eastern lake 
‘of pitch and tar, the proper modern representa- 


| 


It may be very true, and we wish ourselves to | shoemakers’ spouses should be Pegyies, gam- tive of the classic River Siyx ? |e 


be distinctly understood as having not the 
most remote intention of impugning the 
veracity of the old adage,“ A rose with any 
other name would smell as sweet ;” but for. 


the sake of experiment just call that same phies should be of a sedative disposition, and | 
“rose” a * polywog,” or a “ tadpole,” or what- | Dollies misses of the bread and butter school, | 


ever may be the correct appellation of that. 


blers’ ladies Bets, and that Sue would be just 
the wife for an attorney. Harry strikes us 
as appropriate for all young gents with an 
extra supply of moustache and whisker. So- 


strongly attached to inanimate imitations of 
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Parisian Sketches. 





DUFRESNY. 
FROM THE FRENCH OF 


ARSENE HOUSSAYE. 


unfortunate amphibious lusus, doomed by miniature infants, far less tronblesome than! Durresny introduces us gaily to the eight- 


tradition to a sedentary habit, until its caudal | 
termination be fairly and squarely worn off, 


| 


ere it attain the somewhat dubious dignity of | 


the much desired originals, and infinitely 
cleaner. 
Those pretty girls who are fond of exhibiting 


eenth century. Let us pass with a smile into 
ithis Gallery of Portraits, by turns charming 
‘and severe, representing in all their shades 


“Frogship,” and hang our pictures if ladies or their charms at certain celebrated Ethiopian | and all their contrasts the ideas, passions, hu- 


poets would patronize the flower any longer. 


concerts, might perhaps be designated Christa- 


| mors of the age of Voltaire and of Madame de 


We, perhaps, would not go the same length | bels; and the maid-servant who does the mar- | Pompadour. 


that honest John Bunyan did, and blab the 
truth all at once, give a man’s whole charac- | 
ter, with a slight taste of his early history, | 


keting and small purchasing, should be A-bi- 
gal. 
Old Noah must have been a very wise man 


and a squinting at his ultimate fate ; yet still to have earned his name. 


we think it just and proper that the name | 


Confectioners’ wives should always be 


should embody a sort of hint, a kind of shoot-| Patties; those ladies of an uncertain age who 


ing around the corner at the peculiarities of 


are always in search of husbands, Marions; 


the person or uses of the thing. .and that go-a-head class, the Presidents and 


It is our failing, perhaps our idiosyncrasy, 
but we cannot, for the lite : 


Secretaries of all sorts of female humbugs, 


of us, help passing | Ledahs. 


Dufresny is a poet in action, such as I love 
‘and you too love without doubt,—a poet who 
takes a straight course to the ideal land of the 
poet, who is not turned aside by the deceitful 
seductions of the world, but gathers in passing 
through life all that the sage should gather— 
poetry and love ; often seated beneath the vine 
‘trellis, but rather to dream than to gather the 
grape. sae eee 

This poet, always in love, in spite of his 





our judgment upon persons and things by| Sometimes, in our degenerate age, a name |two wives and innumerable mistresses, always 
their appellations. And if the world does not | will excite remark. Now, lately, all the papers | poor in spite of the two millions given him by 
like the trick we have got, let it learn to apply | copied the marriage of a certain Henry Apple | Louis XIV., always singing even when in ill 
names properly, and then we shall be as we | and Sarah Apple, but we could see no impro- | luck, was descended, in a more or less direct 


should be, all right and correct. 

Asa blacksmith would say, to upset the old 
saying, if Mahomet, forbidd 
tional seruples and a mens conseia recti, can’t 
go to the mountain, let the mountain come to 
Mahomet. 

Now, for instance, we never could divest 
our mind of the idea that the Fleet-Prison in 
London was intended to be a dernier ressort— 


an ultima Thule—a home of refuge for all “ fast | O- 


men”—that Salem is just the residence for 
captains of vessels, or that the alms-house is 
pecaliaely adapted te those persuns who have 
ost their upper limbs. 
What can one expect of a Potts, a Hubbs, 
4 Stubbs, but a stumpy, dumpy, unromantic 
VOL. V. No. 7. 


| priety in the making of two apples into one | line, from a poor devil Prince of Navarre, 


en by constitu- | 


| pair. 
| We think that the ancient names are also well 
represented, especially those of sacred history. 
‘The prudes, who keep all men at a dis- 
tance, assuredly belong to the tribe of Levi ; 
those who admire more ardent lovers are 
descendants of Beniah ; and those who perpe- 
tually appeal to their maternal progenitors, 
mar. 
The colored gentleman who superintends 
the preparation of the miniature dormitories on 
ship-board, is probably A-bed nego. Ben-jam- 
in would be very appropriate for an omnibus 
driver; and Bil-dad tor any William hardened 
with the cares of paternity. 





often in love, for a long time poor, always 
singing—in a word, from Henry IV.—and 
there have been poets of worse descent. He 
was the image of his great-grandfather, and 
also of his great-grandmother, the pretty gar- 
dener’s wife of Anet, “ the fairest rose of my 
garden,” as Henry IV. called her. 

The genius of the Arts cradled the infancy 
of Dufresny. He came into the world at 
Paris in 1648, amidst the barricades of Cardi- 
nal de Retz; he grew up during civil, foreign, 
and religious wars, but dwelt far from their 
noise and smoke, passing his tender youthful 
years in imprecations on books and school- 
masters, and in sunlight as well as starlight 
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dreams. Wishing one fine morning to hear 
nothing more of Greek and Latin, he ran 
away from school, took care to keep out of the 
way of his grandmother’s cottage, and threw 
himself head and heels upon the world. He 
was then between fifteen and sixteen. At 
that adorable age our leet are as those of the 
gazelle, our spirits as the birds, ever in search 
of spring. Be off, and a good journey to you, 
God watches over the child. Is not the road 
thou travellest with such happy thoughtless- 
ness, a good road? All roads lead to Rome, 
says the proverb, which means that all roads 
lead to something. 

Towards evening, Dufresny being very hun- 
gry,and not the less thirsty, saw the pointed 
roofs and turrets of a chateau rising from a 
mass of foliage, at the termination of a valley 
which he had entered. That’s my sleeping 
place, said he, with a humorous devil-may-care 
air. He pushed on at a quickened pace, dis- 
regarding the attractions of the flowers and 
berries nlong his path, and the perfumes of the 
ripened grapes, the pure water of the brooks, 
and all * hotellerie champétre,” as he styled 
it at a later period. A little before sunset he 
reached a lightiron fence, through which was 
seen a smal! park, dotted here and there with 
elms and oaks. A gateway half covered by 
ivy, showing in a niche surrounded with 
heavy scroll work some remains of Gothic 
tracery, rose on one side. One of the fronts of 
the chateau was seen through the trees, rising 
from the grass, already tinged with yellow. 
Far from being deserted, the chateau appeared 
to be the theatre of life and gaiety. Fair 
forms were seen at the windows, and the tones 
of a violin melted away on the evening breeze. 
Our vagabond poet could not believe his eyes 
nor his ears. It was profound enchantment. 
There, on that sculptured balcony, a smiling 
woman, here, on these trees, a ray of sunlight— 
the smile of heaven, and the smile of earth ; 
there gallant idling grand seignors, abandon- 
ing the chase for the charms of love ; here the 
shepherd humming the chorus of a peasant 
song. “ What a concert, what a picture, a 
school in the open air!” exclaimed Dufresny, 
“ this is the place for my studies ; but, mean- 
while, 1am hungry.” And he began to think 
ps | that he had no part in this festival of the 
world and nature, that a poor child like him- 
self had as yet no position in the world, and to 
sum up, that he must go to bed for that night 
supperless, And where was he to sleep un- 
less under the bright stars? His gaiety va- 
nished with the last ray of the sun, he half- 
raised his eyes to a fallen image of the Virgin 
in the niche of the postern, and commenced 
praying with devotion to the holy mother of 

od. 

He was interrupted in his prayer by the 
sound of the voice of two lovers, who were 
lovingly sauntering along a retired part of the 
park, partially obscured by the gathering 
twilight. He turned his head mechanically, 
“ What are you doing there, my child 2?” said 
the lover, who had just perceived him. 
* Faith, sir,” said the boy, without too much 
hesitation, “[ was praying for a supper ; now, 
Madame, has not my prayer been heard ?” 
* He is as beautiful as a Cupid, with his cur!- 
ing locks,” said the lady, “ we must receive 
him in the phateau, Come, Monsieur de 
Nangis, open the gate, | will help you.” 

The Marquis de Nangis obeyed with a 
smile. Scarcely had the gate mgved when 
Dufresny “ through like @ bird, and 
threw himself at the lady’s feet. He was 
taken to the chateau, and straight to the 
saloon where the women were toying, the men 
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playing the butterfly, and the old people busy | careless for the futureas for the past, abandon 
at ombre. “1! have brought you a prodigal | ing himself to the luxuriant freedom o q 
son, aunt,” said the Marquis, “ a pretty school- amusing himself with the hunters as 
boy, who wants to go on his travels by him- | the dogs, with the scullions as well as 
self.” And in the meantime,” said the fair ladies, scarcely ever thinking of his poor grand. 
protectress of Dufresny, “ is playing truant.” | mother who was praying for him. But the fine 
“ Where does this amiable vagabond come company which the hunting-season and the 
from ?” said old Madame de !a Roche-Aymon, | vintage had assembled at the chateay Were 
the mistress of the chateau.—* | come from | about dispersing to the sumptuous hotels of 
Puris,” answered Dufresny, timidly advancing. Paris. What was to become of the vagal 
— Where are you going ?”—* ] don’t know.” | poet who had no hotel to go to? The Marquis 
—* Your family.”—* The King of France is of Nangis took pity upon him, conducted jig, 
my cousin.”—* Truly,” said the Marquis, straight to the court, and requested an audience 
with a burst of langhter—* Yes,” answered of the young king. “ Sire, you behold at your 
Dafresny, “ and still better, we are said to re- | feet.an illustrious scion of the pretiy gardener 
semble each other. One may resemble a of Anet.”—* I understand,” said Louis X1y. 
more distant relation, for I am descended from “ if our sacred religion has left to us innume- 
Henry IV. by the grace of God and the pretty | rable brothers, our grandsire, Henry LV., has 
gardener of Anet.” “ Ah, ha, the young fool left us plenty of little cousins. This one 
is joking. He has plenty of wit, he is a good- | seems to me to have a genteel, lively air, he js 
looking adventurer, We must make his for-| weleome; does he know anything ?—« How, 
tune. I wiil present him at court, the King Sire, he is a youth of genius, sings like a bird, 
will give this new Prince of the Blood a good | writes like a notary, has the best of ideas 
reception.””—* At court,” exclaimed Dufresny, | about gardens, without speaking about Greek 
“| know the road to it well, but it is not a and Latin, which he has gone at tooth and 
very amusing place, my grandfather died there | nail. But these are matters I no longer care 
of ennui.”—* His grandfather at court, what | for.”—* If he sings so well,” said the King, 
the devil did he do there ?”—“ Nothing much, “I will make him one of the valets of my 
I suppose, like a good many others. By the by, | wardrobe, he will amuse me _ better than that 
some charitable soul was talking of making | imbecile old Desnoyers, who can now scarcely 
my fortune, which is very lucky, but if mean- tell one note from another.”—* He will have 


f youth, 
wel! as 
the fine 


ond 








while I had some supper—” 


Everybody was charmed with Dufresny’s | 
“ Traly,” said one, “ he has) 
the manners of an independent gentleman.”— | 


nonchalance. 
“ Faith,” said another, “he plays the grand 


Duiresny admitted to the foot of the table, and 
placed between a provincial pedant and a 
young abbot without an abbey. Although so 
indifferently located, he made innumerable 
sallies, and was the true king of the table. 
But after supper his fortunes suddenly chang- 
ed. ‘There was more company at the chateau 
than usual, and not even a truckle bed left for 
His Royal Highness Monseigneur Dafresny. 
A chambermaid who interested herself in him, 
conducted him to a hayloft, regretting, though 
in a very low tone, that she could do no better 
for such a charming student. He forgot his 
titles to the crown of France, and went to 
sleep like a lucky fellow. 

He rose with the sun in the morning, 
descended from his apartment, and proime- 
naded the park with great nonchalance. ‘The 
Marquis de Nangis, in setting out for the 
chase, passed near him. “ Monseigneur,” 
said the poet, “there is no common sense 
about your park, or, rather, your park is too 
reasonable. ‘These paths laid out by rule are 
enough to kill one with ennui, these trimmed 
and snipt thickets are pitiable to look at, it is 
all stretched out on four pins like a country 
garden gate. J am sorry for your good taste. 
Trust me, the genius of gardens inspires me. 
Besides, a good dog hunts by his family, my 
aucestors were the best gardeners of France and 
Navarre. Well, if you follow my advice you 
will throw your terrace and park into a pictu- 
resque pall-mall, dig a fish-pond here under 
your feet, pull down that stiff hedge off there ; 
i admire those rocks which you have taken so 
much pains to cover with earth, and that bit of 
broken wall which your ninny of a gardener no 
doubt intends to rebuild and plaster over. In 
a word, Monseigneur, Nature knows what 
she is about; she has her charming caprices 
= fairy fantasies; let her act for herself a 
jtt ”? 

Thus we see Dufresny received at the 
chateau jike a spoilt child; thus we see him 





all the gracefulness of a tiring woman,” added 
the Marquis. 

Till now Dufresny had kept somewhat in 
the background. Louis XIV. beckoned to 


him to advance in front of his arm-chair. 
seigneur marvellously.”"—Supper was served, | 


“ Your name,” demanded he.—* Some 
say Charles Riviére, others Charles Duiresny; 
for my part, to accommodate both parties, | call 
myself Riviére or Dufresny, if it please your 
majesty.” “What is the name of your fa- 
mily ?” “One or the other, Sire, but what 
difference does it make! who in this world 


| would dare to say with assurance, | know 


whence I came, I know whither I am going! 
Human vanity has worked away for a long 
time at genealogies ; they are a kind of per- 
spectives whose beauty consists in displaying 
a long gallery of portraits, feebler in color, and 
more vague in design the more distant they 
are placed. Besides, the point of observation 
being almost a!ways vague and undetermined, 
allows us to imagine that we see faces in the 
distance which not even the eye of a lynx could 
discover. ‘Those who wish to stretch beyond 
their eyesight, in their search after family, 
think they Sievovet in the fogs of antiquity the 
figures of ancestors, of forms as symmetrical as 
if Michael Angelo himself had moulded them; 
but they see them only as you sometimes see 
in the clouds the forms of men, horses, or 
spectres.” “Marvellous well,” said Louis 
XIV., “a capital lecture on blazonry, which 
would drive to despair many a one who pesters 
me with his vain titles.” “Thus,” continued 
Dufresny, “ it only depends upon mysel! to dis- 
cover crowned heads in the distant fogs, but 
there is no trouble in that. What is more 
certain is, that I come in a straight line ‘rom 
God. Ihave that in common with plenty of 
others who may seek something better i! it 
amuses them.” Louis XIV. slightly bit his 
lip; he had really laid aside his majesty and 
pride for an instant, but these two pearls of 
the crown, as Benserade called them, suddenly 
reappeared in spite of himself. How could he, 
who called himself Louis XIV., not be im- 
tated at such audacious words from a beggar!y 
t of some sixteen years! When one 's 
ing of France by the Grace of God, how 
could the utterance of this bold truth be passed 
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‘shout anger! Louis XIV. did not ex- 
vide be contented himself with a slight re- 
inonstrance, and installed the poet in his palace. 
«['m a made man,” said Dufresny, “ here is 
plenty of sunlight, a garden, fine clothes, good 
suppers, and nothing to do,—God be praised, 
and long live the King.” 

This course of life lasted for three years. | 
The poet expanded like a rose under morning 
breezes, fragrant dews, and warm sun-rays. 
Dafresny, not Louis XIV., was the king. But 
the war burst out, and it was necessary to go 
tothe war. Louis XIV. had become so ac- 
customed to see Dufresny’s cheerful face at 
every step, and at every moment, that he com- 
manded him to depart in his suite for Flanders. 
The campaign was nothing more than a pleas- 
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sails.” I write ina storm, and a worse tem- 
pest, I fear, will follow its publication. Let 
me give you some idea of my difficulties. 
Imprimis, then,—I always thought that Bozzy 
ranted, in complaining so heavily of the iuti- 
nite difiiculty and trouble which he had to en- 
counter in fixing accurately the dates of trivial 
facts; but I now know by woful experience 
that Bozzy was right. And, in addition to the 
dates, I have the tacts themselves to collect. I 
thought I had them all ready cut and dry, and 
sat down with all my statements of corres- 
pondents spread out before me ; a pile of old 
journals on my right, and another of old news- 
papers on my leit, thinking that [ had nothing 
else to do but, as Lingo says, “to saddle 
Pegasus, and ride up Parnassus.” Such 





ure tour. For the first time a King of France 
had carried with him all the pleasures of his | 
lace, and still more, victory was of the party. 
“This affair of the King’s is decidedly not | 
bad,” said Dufresny, after the taking of 
Tournay. The courtiers did not witness these | 
easy manners of Dufresny without vexation, | 
but remembering that he was @ child of good 
family, they did not dare to complain. 


[ To be continued in our next.) 





Passages from “Works in Dress. 


KENNEDY’S LIFE OF WIRT. 


We make the following extract from Mr. 
Kennedy’s forthcoming biography of WitLiam 
Wirt, shortly to be issued by Lea & Blan-| 
chard, Philadelphia. As we understand that | 
all of Mr. Wirt’s papers have been submitted | 
to Mr. Kennedy, we are led to expect much. 
new and interesting matter, with many origi- | 
nal letters in Mr. Wirt’s lively and agreeable | 
style. The one which we present to our| 
readers describes vividly some of the pains and | 
the ennui of authorship, experienced during | 


the preparation of the “ Life of Patrick | 
Henry.” 


PERPLEXITIES OF A BIOGRAPHER. 

At this time the biography of Henry was | 
resumed with a stout resolve to bring it to a 
conclusion. We have abundant evidence that 
= had already grown to be a most irksome | 
abdor. | 

The following letter to Carr playfully pre- | 
sents the difficulties of this undertaking, and 
shows how reluctantly Wirt struggled with | 
his task. It contains also an allusion to. 
Dabney Carr, the father of his friend, and the 
compatriot of Henry,—a gentleman most fa- 
Vorably known in the short legislative career 
to which we have heretofore adverted, and | 
whose early death had blighted the promise of 
a fair renown, 

Mr. James Webster, of Philadelphia, to 
whom also this letter has a reference, was 
already engaged as the publisher of the forth- 
coming volume, and had made some announce- | 
ments of it to the public, which, it will be. 
seen, had served to augment the author's dis- 
relish of his enterprise. 








WILLIAM WIRT TO JUDGE CARR. 


RicnMonp, August 20, 1815. 
My Dear Frienp:— 
* 


® * ” 


* 

Now for Patrick Henry. I have delved on 
'o my one hundred and seventh page ; up-hill 
all the way, and heavy work, I promise yon ; 
and a heavy and unleavened lump I fear me it 
= be, work it as I may. I can tell you, sir, 
that it is much the most oppressive literary 
aoe that ever I embarked in, and I 

gin to apprehend that I shali never debark 


short-sigitedness is there in “ all the schemes 
0’ mice and men ;” for I found, at every turn 
of Henry’s life, that I had to stop and let fly a 
volley ot letters over the State, in all direc- 
tions, to collect dates and explanations, and 
try to reconcile contradictions. Meantime, 
until they arrived, “ I kept sowing on.” 

In the next place, this same business of 
stating facts with rigid precision, not one jot 
more or less than the trath—what the deuce 
has a lawyer to do with truth! ‘To tell you 
one truth, however, I find that it is entirely a 
new business to me, and | arm proportionately 
awkward at it; for after I have gotten the 
facts accurately, they are then to be narrated 
happily ; and the style of narrative, fettered by 
a scrupulous regard to real facts, is to me the 
most difficult in the world. It is like attempt- 
ing to run, tied up in a bag. My pen wants 
perpetually to career and frolic itaway. But 
it must not be. I must move like Sterne’s 
mule over the plains of Languedoc, “ as slow 
as foot can fall,” and that, too, without one 
vintage frolic with Nanette on the green, or 
even the relief of a mulberry tree to stop and 
take a pinch of snuffat. I was very sensible, 
when | began, that | was not in the narrative 
gait. I tried it over and over again, almost as 
often as Gibbon did to hit the key-note, and 
without his success. I determined, therefore, 
to move forward, in hopes that my palfrey 
would get broke by degrees, and learn by and 
by to obey the slightest touch of the snaffle. 
But I am now, as I said, in my hundred and 
seventh page, which, by an accurate computa- 
tion, on the principles of Cocker, taking 
twenty-four sheets to the quire, and four pages 
to each sheet, you will find to exceed a quire 
by eleven. And yet am | as far to seek, as 
ever, for the lightsome, lucid, simple graces of 
narrative. You may think this affectation, if 
you please, or you may think it jest; but the 
dying confession of a felon under the gallows 
(no disparagement to him !) is not more true, 
nor much more mortifying. 

Tertio: The incidents of Mr. Henry’s life 
are extremely monotonous. Itis al! speaking, 
speaking, speaking. “I'is true he could talk : 


|—* Gods ! how he could talk !” but there is 


no acting “ the while.” From the bar to the 
legislature, and from the legislature to the bar, 
his peregrinations resembled, a good deal, 
those of some one, I forget whom,—perhaps 
some of our friend Tristram’s characters, 
“ trom the kitchen to the parlor, and from the 
parlor to the kitchen.” And then, to make the 
matter worse, irom 1763 to 1789, covering all 
the bloom and pride of his life, not one of his 
speeches lives in print, writing, or memory. 
All that is told me is, that, oa such and such 


- LS 
jis it but a vast, open, sunburnt field, without 
/one spot of shade or verdure? My soul is 
| Weary of it, and the days have come in which 
| can say that I have no pleasure in them. | 
| have sometimes a notion of trying the plan of 
| Botta, who has written an account of the Ame- 
rican war, and made speeches himself for his 
prominent characters, imitating, in this, the 
historians of Greece and Rome; but I think 
with Polybius, that this is making too free 
with the sanctity of history. Besides, Henry’s 
eloquence was all so completely sui generis as 
to be inimitable by any other; and to make my 
chance of imitating him still worse, I never 
saw or heard him. Even the speeches pub- 
lished in the debates of the Virginia conven- 
tion are affirmed by all my correspondents not 
to be his, but to fall far short of his stagngth 
aud beauty. Yet, in spite ofall this monotony 
and destitution of materials, we have a fellow 
coming out in the Analectic Magazine, or the 
Saltimore Commercial Advertiser, | forget 
which,—for both have been at it,—exciting the 
public expectation on this very ground, among 
| others, of the copiousness and variety of the 
| materials within my reach. ‘Chose puffs mean 
| me well, but I could wish them a little more 
| judgment. 

| Again: there are some ugly traits in H.’s 
character, and some pretty nearly as ugly 
blanks. He was a blank military commander, 
a blank governor, and a blank politician, in all 
those useful points which depend on composi- 
tion and detail. In short, it is, verily, as hope- 
less a subject as man could well desire. I 
have dug around it, and applied all the plaster 
of Paris that | could command ; but the fig- 
tree is still barren, and every bud upon it indi- 
cates death instead of life. “ Then, surely 
you mean to give it up?” On the contrary, 
I assure you, sir; I have stept in so deep, that 
I am determined, like Macbeth, to go on, 
though Henry, like Duncan, should bawl out 
to me, “ Sleepno more!” I donot mean that 
Iam determined to publish. No, sir, unless I 
can mould it into a grace, and breathe into it 
a spirit which I have never yet been able to 
do, it shall never see the light; Mr. Webster’s 
proposals to the contrary notwithstanding. 
But what I have determined upon is to go on 
as rapidly as I can, to embody ail the facts; 
then, reviewing the whole, to lay it off into 
sections, by epochs, on Middleton’s plan; and 
taking up the first section, to make a last and 
dying effort upon it, per se. If I fail, I surren- 
der my sword; if otherwise, I shall go forth, 
section after section, conquering and to con- 
quer. And if the public forgive me this time, 
I will promise never to make a similar experi- 
ment on their good nature again. 


———————————— 
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~ ‘Unigne Poems. 
THE TENTH MUSE. 


Mortats! why thus toil away, 
Even to your dying day, 

For the meat that perisbeth 7 
Know ye not, that your first breath 
Is the beginning of your death ? 
And that the life of king or slave 
Is a pathway to the grave ? 

Who, looking on a gentle bride, 
With the loved one by her side, 
Reads in her delighted eye 

The tears she shed in infancy ! 
Fen as little can we trace 

The death-shade stealing o'er her face, 
Which will soon, despite its bloom, 
Lay and moulder in the tomb ! 





THE PRAYER, 
| A bright-haired girl, with fair blue eyes 


an occasion, he made a distinguished speech, | 1, it yp with starry ecstasies ; 
Now to keep saying this over, and over, and! 4 heart that beat in full accord 
over again, without being able to give any ac-| With the feeling of each word, 





from it without « rattling ropes and rending 


count of what the speech was,— 


y, sir, What | As though its throbbings were o’erfraught 
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With the deep subtleties of thought, 
And took its pulse of joy and pain 
From the workings of the brain. 


But ever and anon there came 
Across her brow a flush of flame, 
While ber full eyes gleamed so bright, 
That they seemed to roll in light ; 
And the feelings of her heart 
Sprang from her sweet lips, which part 
As though the powers of thought had broke 
Their silence, and in music spoke— 
Full, deep-toued, rapturous bursts of mind, 
Which would not, could not be confined ! 
A moment more, that flush had gone 
And left her brow both cold and wan ; 
And the lit eye, so brightly fair, 
Was dim,—for mourntul tears were there ; 
And from her moving lips faint words 
Flow@, dirge-like, slowly from the chords 
Of a spirit lone, whore love hath flown, 
Left in sadness all alone! 


In an ancient oak-carved room, 
Now in light and now in gloom, 
As the fitful flame, which played 
On a fire-hearth of grey stone, 
Grew dim or bright, this gentle maid 
Sat reading by its light, alone: 
Before her there was opened wide 
A goodly folio, deified 
By the undying thoughts of those 
Who made a music of their woes, 
And in immortal verse enshrined 
Their evergies of heart and mind. 


The maid has kindled o’er the book, 
Her full eye brightens with her look ; 
While on her brow the blood-veins start, 
With the sweet thrill that stirs her heart. 
The book is closed: her spirit feels 
A glow that language ne'er reveals ; 
Till, like a torrent that o’erleaps 
Its banks, these words spring trom her lips :— 


“ What spell divine ! what wondrous dower! 
From whence the poet’s magic power ? 
His voiceful spirit walks the earth, 

And speaks to the remotest birth ; 

Ages on ages pass away, 

The very mountains feel decay, 

And rivers, once impetuous streams, 

Have died, like old, forgotten dreams, 

Leaving no trace where once they flowed. 

Proud Tyre, imperial abode! 

Now shows a fisher’s hut to speak 

Of stern decay, should travellers seek 

Some relic of its former state. 

Time, ever the importunate, 

Spares not the seulptor’s—painter’s works ; 
ay in every triumph lurks, 

Save in the poet’s: his strong heart 

Is aye of living things a part ; 

His voice has still the stirring power 

It had in its first vocal hour, 

And hearts unborn will own its sway. 

O voice! that never knows decay, 

Would that [ had that light divine 

By which those stars of glory shine, 

Those wonders of the human mind,— 

Oh, they are eyes unto the blind! 

Youth, hope and pleasure, joy and rest, 

Each vain delight that stirs the breast, 

With rapture all I would resign, 

If but a poet’s soul were mine !” 


THE PROPHECY, 


O’erwrought with this delicious pain, 
Sleep fell on the maiden’s brain, 
And a vision dimly stole 
Like prophecy upon her soul ; 
And one by one, in shadowy frame, 
Forms of bygone glory came, 


A Lesbian maid, with tresses wild, 
On her own dear Phaon smiled ; 
The deathless lyre by her was strung, 
The impassioned song by her was sung, 
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And rapture lived upon each tone, 

Till every bosom seemed her own. 

Love swelled her breast, love lit her eye, 
And all was song and ecstasy ! 


‘The scene was changed,—a gloomy shore, 
A rock, ‘neath which the billows roar ; 
There on the lofty steep she stands, 

Grasping her lyre with frantie hands, 
And as the billows moan and rave, 
Pours her dirge upon the wave ; 

“ But one more lay give foith, dear lute, 
And then for e’er thy cords be mute,— 
“Tis all thy mistress ciaves of thee. 
Farewell! all things are dark to me ; 
The world is empty, my heart is dead, 
For love, which gave it life, has fled! 
Unbare your bosom, gentle wave, 

For I have chosen thee my grave ; 

Oh, weleome me, thou mighty sea, 

The wearied Sappho comes to thee !” 


The fair girl woke in grief and fear, 
For she deemed the dark sea near. 
But soon the trance is overpast, 
And the maiden wakes at last, 
Opens her eyes with dread and pain, 
As one who shudders to look again ; 
Till she soothed by slow degrees her heart, 
Which throbbed so fast that it seemed to start 
Ali red and mad against her side, 
As though it would dash its purple tide 
In one full gush from her panting breast: 
Slowly the lady calmed to rest 
Her turbid thoughts, and bent ker head 
Down on her bosom, as one who said 
A prayer to Him who made us all. 
Oh ! may thy slumbers fall as fair 
As evening dew through summer air, 
When not a fairy’s wing is damp 
With its silvery shower, and not a lamp 
Of the bright glow-worm burns pale and dim ! 
List to the spirits’ midnight hymn! 
Gently the sacred uspens stir 
To music, blest interpreter 
Of all the voices that remain 
Sleeping in their silent chain, 
Till the evening’s breath unties 
All their secret harmonies ! 
Sweet vesper hymnings soothe the breast 
Of yonder gentle girl at rest! 


THE VOICE. 


The dawn comes sweetly o’er the earth, 
And joy with morning light has birth ; 
Each bough is vocal, and the trees 
Thrill with living harmonies. 

Ail around, below, above, 
Revel in the light of Love ! 


The lark is up ; the air is fraught 
With music, like a mind with thought ; 
As though the silent stars of night 
Had quickened with the morning light, 
And in divinest ecstasy 
Poured aérial music through the sky. 
One star, the glory of the night, 

Is lingering in the sky alone, 
And every moment wanes less bright,— 
Now, as though air-dissolved, ’tis gone. 


The sun, the sun! creation thrills 
Through her vast frame with strong delight, 
As the ‘ull tide of morning fills 
Her verdant bosoms ; while the hills 
Shout to each other, with a voice 
Which loosens the vast avalanche. 
Creation chaunts in bough and branch 
Her mighty chorus; all rejoice ! 

And there is one who more than feels 
The rapture which this hour reveals, 
For Nature’s sacred page to her, 

Is Scripture to a worshi : 

The hills and valleys, seas and woods, 
The very deserts and the floods, 

Are God’s own framing ; and the stir 
Of leafy forests, and the rolt 

Of the majestie ocean brings 





Divinest voices to her soul,— 





In every breeze an angel sings. a 
The lady wandered to a nook 

Within the wood,—the sweetest page 

Of rest in Nature’s pleasant book. 

It was too sweet a spot to pass ; 

And she felt weary, and the grass 

Looked soft and warm, while o’er her head 

The interlacing boughs were spread. 

A pleasant canopy! it was a spot 

In which the world might be forgot. 

The murmur of the multitude 

Was lost long ere it reached the wood, 

And this was, in its still recess, 

A very nest of loveliness,— 

A shrine in which the human soul 

Might worship, free from ail control 

Which mortal eye holds o'er the heart, 

When of the crowd we form a part; 

Here nothing chilled the fervent prayer, 

And worship seemed the natural feeling, 

A whisper from all nature stealing— 

From tree and rill, from earth and air! 

Thus felt sweet Marion as she rested 

Upon the earth—the verdant-breasted ; 

And o’er her gentle spirit fell 

A peace so inexpressible, 

That she was silent as a stream 

That flows in some beguiling dream, 

While everything that met her eye 

Was still and steadfast as the sky. 

Liveth there one who hath not felt, 

While gazing on a lovely scene, 

The quiet landseape slowly melt 

Into the heart,—till that hath been 

As calm as the blue sky, as loity, as serene? 

“IT would,” quoth Marion, “I were 

A gentle tone, that I might roam 

A happy thing upon the air, 

Having the bright sky for my natural home ; 

And then the heavens that smile above, 

Would hold me in their arms of love!” 


THE REVELATION. 
Solemn-thoughted midnight now, 

With the stars upon her brow, 

Came on silent wing, with breath 

Hushed,—a pause ’iwixt life and death. 

In a chamber, small and white, 

Neat—nay, almost exquisite, 

Just one bracelet thrown awry, 

To break its calm monotony, 

In the ceiling’s centre placed, 

Hung a lamp with carving graced, 

Which threw down its silver light 


On a little couch of white, 
Where lay Marion, pale of cheek, 
Save one little hectic streak, — 
Oh! ‘twas plain her soul was tossed, 
In some mighty horror lost ; 
For in that sleep a vision came, 
Which checked the blood in her young frame. 
She thought that, in the midnight’s gloom, : 
She sat upon a sculptured tomb, 
And that she prayed with frantic mien, 
To gaze upon the Poet’s Queen. 
“Oh! that I might,” she cried, “ Behold 
That being of immortal mould, 
Whose wizard might such wonders wrought, 
And tamed whole nations with a thought! 
Oh, spirit! reverence what I feel, 
And for one glance thyself reveal.” 
She scarce had finished, when she heard 
A sound like to a cypress stirred ; 
And she beheld a figure there, 
Which slowly grew out from the air, 
A shape of mist, a starry frame, 
From which these solemn accents eame :— 
“ In me behold the sov’reign power, 
That gives the poet’s soul his dower ; 
But each thought that crowds his brain 
Is the child of some deep pain, 
And his life's a stormy fight 
With the millions’ hate and spite ; 
Every hour his heart is torn, 
And his daily bread is scorn ; 
On the cross he doth abide, 
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spear in his side 


Thought, the jagged wreath of thorns 
His brow, whence blood-drops trickle down 





From gashes made by that fierce crown. 
Sometimes to his lip is placed 
Gall and vinegar to taste; — 
While the sneering mob deride 
Him whom they have crucified — 
Who erieth out in agony, 
« Why hast thou forsaken me ?’ 
The poet’s mighty queen now see, 
And, maiden, it is Misery !” 
THE INTERPRETATION. 

Day by day the maiden stood 
’Neath the swinging of a wood, 
Whose old branches moan and shriek, 
Like a tongue that cannot speak ; 
While their arms they madly toss 
Up to heaven, for speech at loss,— 
Withered hands, which seem to say, 
« Skies, why smile at our decay.” 
Sometimes at a river side 
Marion lingered, sorrow’s bride ; 
And the waters, soft and clear, 
Seemed a mighty danger near,— 
Sweet, enticing arms outspread, 
Like a maiden’s newly wed, 
While the water’s ebb and flow 
Rock the spirit to and fro. 
Oftea on the meadows she 
Stood alone with Misery, 
And the long grass seemed to wave 
With the silence of the grave ; 
Yet the silence seemed to say, 
“ Hear the music of decay ; 
For the strength with which we wave, 
Is the vigor of the grave ;” 
Whereupon her spirit set, 
Like two currents fiercely met, 
Which at Jast their strivings cease, 
Beat stand-still to perfect peace. 
Now reclining on the grass, 
She would see the great clouds pass ; 
Oft she called to them, but they 
Never in their flight would stay, 
But looked on her, as they fled, 
Speechless faces like the dead: 
And the meadow, cloud, and stream, 
Haunted her in every dream, 
Whilst in every one she heard 
The poet’s queen,—the mystic word. 
For the voice, from every tree 
Moaning, sighed, “ Hail, Misery !” 
And the echo from the sea, 
As it ebbed, was “ Misery !” 
And the dull wind, o’er the lea 
Moaning, howled, “ Oh, Misery !” 


THE SOLEMNITY. 
Nine shapes of light—nine spirits fair, 
Emerging from the quiet air, 
In starry circle stood around 
A flowery bier, on which was laid 
The graceful clay of Marion : 
The presence of the beauteous Nine 
Lit up the features of the maid 
With that unnamed and mystic sign, 
Which speaks the bliss of spirits gone ; 
And on her face so brightly pale, 
Life's tender flush yet lingered there, 


Like sunset which, though neath the wave, 


Still gleams upon the fleecy sail. 

Oh! rarest flower that ever gave 

Thy virgin sweetness to the grave, 
y—test for ever, free from care! 


The shapes of light, the thoughtful Nine, 


Bow their heads in reverent fear, 
As though they felt a presence near. 

* + .  . "Twas she! ‘twas she! 
The poet's queen: « Hail, Misery !” 
(Chaunted then the shapes divine) ; 
“Here another spirit see, 


Who has worshipped at thy shrine !” 


THOMAS POWELL. 





Reviews. 





AMERICAN ANTIQUITIES, 


Rambles in Yucatan; or, Notes of Travel 
through the Peninsula, including @ Visit to 
the Remarkable Ruins of Chi-chen, Kabah, 
Zayi, and Urmal. With numerous illus- 
trations. By B.M. Norman. Seventh edi- 
tion. Philadelphia: Carey & Hart. 

Tue subject matter of this work is one of 

general interest, or should be so, to the Ameri- 


can people. ‘Three centuries and a half ago, | 


the existence of such a continent as ours was 
not known to the nations on the other side of 


the globe. Discovered, after perils the most | 


appalling, and hardships innumerable, by a 
daring adventurer from the sunny shores of 
Italy, it was immediately adopted and baptized 
as “the New World.” It was registered in 
history and sung in poetry, as a virgin clime 
fresh trom the hand of the Creator, a soil un- 
trod by foot of civilized man; while at the 
same time there were dreamy conjectures 
mingled with these rhetorical flourishes, that 
it might be the ancient Ophir of Solomon, or 
the Cipango cf Marco Polo. 

A century passed away, and the Saxon, 
following tardily in the wake of the bolder 
Castilian, took possession of the northern 
wing of the Western World. Still it was a 
new country, an unbroken primeval forest ; 
and countless as the leaves of that forest are 
the changes that have been rung, “in sober 
prose and high-wrought verse,” upon this 
omni-prevalent idea, that America is a New 
World, a realm unknown to the ancients, and 
wholly unoccupied through the lapse of more 
than forty centuries. 

Suddenly this illusion is dispelled, and we 
find among us monuments of remote antiquity 
—works of art and power—traces, not of man 
only, but of nations, empires, which have 
sprung up on our soil, flourished through long 
ages of renown and glory, and then decayed, 
passed away, and been forgotten, before the 
European had a hint of their existence. Who 
these nations were—whence they came—how 
their progenitors reached our shores, divided 
on either side from the old world by thousands 
of miles of stormy ocean—what was the course 
of their history, the causes of their decline, and 
the mode of their exit from the theatre of their 
high renown, are questions of deep interest to 
the antiquarian. Enigmas though they may 
be, and incapable of a satisfactory solution, 
they present many aspects of inquiry to the 
American ethnologist, which may well demand 
his profound attention, and engross his utmost 
powers of research. 

To us, more than to any other people on 
earth, these enigmas address themselves for 
solution, or at least for a vatient scientific 
attempt to discover the key to their mysterious 
symbols, and interpret them to the world. 

orman, Stephens, Catherwood, and others, 
have done much, as individuals, in bringing 
them into notice. ‘They deserve infinite credit 
for the toil and talent they have bestowed 
upon the subject. And we are happy to learn 
that the reading public in our country have 
so far appreciated their labors, as to maintain 
a steady demand for their works. It would 
be still better if the interest were such as to 
demand a further and fuller exploration, and 
to supply the means of making it. And better, 
far better still, and worthier of the republic, if 
she would make the cause her own, and be- 
come, to the inquiring world, the expounder of 
the riddle which the Sphinx has left for our 
wonder 


a 





| The preface to the seventh edition of Mr, 
Norman’s woik contains suggestions so con- 
‘sonant with our own views, that we extract it 
entire, commending the book to general notice 
and regard. 


“In putting forth the seventh edition of his 
work, the author feels himself called upon grate- 
fully to acknowledge that kind appreciation of his 
humble effort, which creates a demand for the new 
‘issue. He is fully sensible that the merit lies in his 
subject, and not in himself, or his manner of 
(presenting it. And this conviction affords him 
/more and truer gratification than could possibly be 
| derived from the ephemeral reputation of a popular 

tourist, or a successful delineator of scenes rarely 

| explored. 
| The growing interest in the subject of American 
| Antiquities, which has received a fresh impulse from 
the recent visit to Mexico of so many intelligent 
observers, connected with our noble army, is a 
| most encouraging omen, and favors the hope that 
| the time is not distant when there will be something 
jlike a national enthusiasm to appeal to in its 
|behalf. It is surely worthy of a place in our sym- 
| pathies as Americans. Pride of country ; charac- 
| teristic curiosity ; a natural love of the marvellous ; 
| a generous amb'‘tion to enlarge the boundaries of 
|human knowledge ; an adventurous spirit of enter- 
| prise, that dreads no danger, that shrinks from no 
| hardships, and is not readily discouraged by loss or 
| sacrifice ;—all these solicit our attention to this 
interesting field of inquiry, and indicate our fitness 
| to enter and explore it. 

“ To us more than to any other nation, it should 
{be interesting to know all that can be known of 
the continent in which we reside, and of which we 
form the most important and conspicuous part; to 
inquire, and if possible, to determine, when and by 
whom these wonderful works which lie in ruins 
within and around our borders, were constructed ; 
who were the mysterious races, and whence they 
came, that occupied and cultivated these wide 
territories and filled them with monuments of their 
power, greatness, wisdom, and skill, long before 
the ancestors of our race came hither. The enigma 
may baffle, but it should not discourage, inquiry. 
In some of the most interesting investigations of 
human science, though the primary object has 
failed to be realized, a secondary and scareely 
inferior one has been reached and established. It 
may be so in thiscase. Let us explore the ground. 
Let us secure all that can be secured by thorough 
research and patient inquiry. Let us leave nothing 
unattempted which reason may command, or even 
an enthusiastic curiosity suggest. If we do not 
accomplish all that we desire, we shall at least 
rescue from utter oblivion and decay the relies that 
have come down to us. We shall embalm, for 
posterity, the monuments, if not the names and 
memories of a departed race. 

“Previous to the discovery of these ancient 
ruins, our western continent was known only as 
the New World. We had no antiquities but our 
cloud-reaching mountains, our hoary forests, and 
the animal and vegetable remains imbedded in our 
soil. While these carry us back to the days of old, 
to the flood, and the creation, they speak only for 
themselves and for the ages that have passed over 
them. ‘They reveal none of the secrets of man’s 
history, or his works. They address themselves 
to our notice only as subjects of science, an appen- 
i dix to the great unwritten volume of natural histo- 
'ry. But these ruins are a new revelation, an un- 
sealed volume in the history of our species. They 
speak not to our curiosity and taste alone, but to our 
human sympathies, to our social affections, to our 
family pride. For, like tablets of undeciphered 
hieroglyphics, or rolls of half-obliterated parchment, 
drawn out from the ruins of some ancestral castle, 
they are the sole relics of a remote branch of our 
own family. 

“It is another omen for good, that, in the selec- 
tion of agents to represent our government abroad, 
some refererence is now had to the interests of 
science, as well as those of commerce and our po- 
litical relations. In this respect, the governments 
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of Europe have been long and far in advance of 
ours. In the appointment of their consuls, chargés, 
&ec., men have been selected, who, without ne- 
glecting any of the appropriate duties of their sta- 
tion, could at the same time subserve the interests 
of science and literature, by investigating the pecu- 
liar institutions and remarkable antiquities of the 
countries to which they were accredited. So neg- 
ligent have we been in this respect, hitherto, that 
the Department at Washington is often indebted to 
books of travel, and the journals of amateur ad- 
venturers, for that information respecting the places 
where our foreign agents reside, which forms the 
basis of its official instructions, and which the 
Department, through the correspondence of its 
agents, should possess in all its details. While it 
is not to be suggested that any man should be 
chosen to represent the country abroad merely on 
account of his literary taste or reputation, so much 
regard may always be had to that consideration as 
to secure along with it a faithful devotion to all 
mercantile and political interests, a due attention 
to every circumstance in the history, geography, 
and antiquities of every country where it is impor- 
tant that our government should be represented. 
It is to be hoped that the principle will be carried 
out, till our country shall be known everywhere as 
not less the liberal patron of learning and the arts, 
than the watchful guardian of a world-wide com- 
merce.” 





THE SMITHSONIAN INSTITUTION. 


Reports, &c., of the Smithsonian Institution, 
exhibiting its plans, operations, and finan- 
cial condition up to January 1, 1849: from 
the third Annual Report of the Board of 
Regents. Presented to Congress, Feb. 
19, 1849. Washington: Thomas Ritchie, 
printer. 


Tuts pamphlet presents in a very clear light 
the aims of the Smithsonian Institution, and 
the means taken to arrive at them. We have 
before pointed out, in comments upon one of 
the publications of Professor. Henry included 
in this pamphlet (Lit. World, No. 93), his 
interpretation of the twofold plan indicated or 
prescribed in the brief direction of the testator 
“for the increase and diffusion of knowledge 
among men,” by the illustration of the two 
sets of societies in England, as the Royal and 
Astronomical societies for the purposes of 
original research, and the Mechanies’ Institu- 
tions, the Useful Knowledge society, &c., 
for the diffusion of learning. How were 
these two ends to be secured in the same 
institution, and without limitation of the ob- 
jects of cultivation, the terms of the grant 
conveying no preferences? How reconcile 
literature and science ; the studies of the few 
with the instruction of the many; the ab- 
stract and recondite with the pupular and 
diffusive? There was much to be done, and 
the means were comparatively small where- 
with to accomplish it. 

On reflection, the method adopted appears 
to us to be a perfect solution of the difficulty; 
simple in its outline, and, with faithfulness on 
the part of the Regents, likely to prove 
satisfactory to all in its results. 

In the first place, for the increase of know- 
ledge, provision has been made for original 
investigations in science, by prudently grant- 
ing sufficient sums of money to facilitate the 
requisite processes, us in the case of Astrono- 
mical pursuits, which require time, patience, 
and some outlay to carry them on. ‘To anti- 
cipate discoveries in this way is one of the 
most beneficial employments of a fund for 
the support of learning. An appropriation of 
one thousand dollars has thus been made for 
the commencement of a series of meteorolo- 
gical observations, with particular reference 








to the phenomena of American storms. 


ferent parts of the country. The observations 
made will be incorporated in the publications 
of the society. 

Alongside of investigations yet to be made, 
another and highly important aid to the 
increase of knowledge is the bringing to light 
original works, which, from their abstract 
character or the cost of production, would 
remain hidden from the world. To meet 
this claim the Institution undertakes, under 
certain circumstances, the publication of me- 
moirs. These are to be substantial additions 
to knowledge, resting on original research. 
The quarto volume, as yet the only one pub- 
lished, meets these conditions, It is the 
memoir on the Ancient Monuments of the 
Mississippi Valley, prepared by Messrs. 
Squier and Davis. A second volume will 
include various astronomical and other sci- 
entific memoirs. In this series of the 
“Smithsonian Contributions to Knowledge” 
will be ineluded a bibliographical work, es- 
sential to the study of American history, 
comprising a description of all books relative 
to or published in America prior to the year 
1700, with references to the libraries in which 
they may be found. Mr. Henry Stevens, the 
projector of this work, submitted his plan; 
various individuals of the requisite oe 
were consulted; and the Institution pledge 
itself to adopt the work as one of its publica- 
tions, if on its completion it passed satisfae- 
torily the usual reference to an adequate 
commission, well informed in the premises. 
On this undertaking Mr. Stevens has obtained 
aid from a number of gentlemen and institu- 
tions, whose libraries will be referred to for 
the preparation of his work. The work 
itself again will react upon the plans of the 


Institution, in the essential aid it will render 


in the formation of its library. 

This library is a third 
fulfilling the will of the founder in the in- 
crease of knowledge. We shall glance pre- 
sently at some of the provisions made in this 
direction. 


There remains the class of efforts making 
for the diffusion of knowledge. This is com- 
prehensively provided for in the publication 


of a series of reports, giving an account of 
the progress of the different branches of 


knowledge in every part of the world. 
These are to be printed in a popular form, 
and widely disseminated. The report indi- 
eates their promised value. They are to be 
“above rather than below the average intelli- 
gence of the country,” to start historically 
“from a given epoch,” and, what will add 
vastly to their completeness and interest, “ in 
most cases be preceded by a brief exposition 
of the previous state of each subject.” 
faithfully exeeuted these tracts will accom- 
plish for the future the desirable work of a 
history of human knowledge. 


« Arrangements have been made for commenc- 
ing some of these preliminary reports, as well as 
reports on the state of our knowledge of special 
subjects ; among these are— 

“1. A report on the present state of chemistry 
as applied to agriculture. 

“2. A report on the forest trees of North Ame- 


rica, giving their economical ures, their mode of 


propagation, and their history. 

«3. A report on the present state of our know- 
ledge of lightning, and the best means of guarding 
against accidents from its effects. 

“4. A report on the late discoveries in astro- 
nomy. 

“5. A report on meteorological instruments, 


WORLD. 





} 
In- 
struments are furnished to observers in dif- 


istinct means of 


If 











with practical observations and directio: 
reference to the use of them.” 


There is no restriction in this feature: 
every department, every art, every science. 
may come up in turn, or as occasion permits. 
For the honor of the country let them be 
faithfully executed or not at all! On the 
completion of the building, which it is ey. 
pected will be by March, 1852, there wil! be 
the means for the delivery of courses of lec. 
tures which will at once promote “the jn. 
crease and diffusion of knowledge.” 

__ For how great a variety of means has there 
been made ample provision without inter. 
‘ference! 

| The separate report of Mr. Jewett, the 
| Assistant Seeretary and Librarian, is a paper 
of rare interest, not only in its exhibition of 
| the immediate purposes of the Institution, but 
for its comparative view of the libraries of the 
;world. This view is condensed in the follow- 
ing statistical table :— 
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Mr. Jewett thus sums up the conclusions :— 


“ Tt will be seen that in the number of public 
libraries, France is the only country in the world 
which excels us. It should be observed that the 
returns respecting France are official and minute, 
including libraries of not more than 500 volumes. 
Many of our public schools, however, possess 
libraries larger than these, but they are not enume 
rated in our lists. If they were, they would swell 
the number of American libraries far beyond that 
of any other country in the world. ae 

“ In the aggregate number of volumes in pu ~ 
libraries, Germany, France, Great Britain, 4 
Russia, are before us. Were all the district — 
libraries and village collections in the Unite 
States included in the estimate, we should probably 
take the fourth rank. 
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«In the average size of libraries containing 
over ten thousand volumes we are the last of all. 

« In the size of the largest library we also stand 
last of all. 

« In the number of volumes compared with the 
population, we rank below all but Russia and 


ae results show that in public provisions for 
the general diffusion of knowledge by means of 
libraries, we stand in the very first rank among 
the nations ; and when we consider the cheapness 
of our publications, and the vast number of them 
seattered over the land, with the extent of our 
periodical literature, we may justly and proudly 
challenge a comparison with any nation in the 
world for the means of general culture. 

« But this deduction, so full of encouragement, 
so fraught with matter for gratulation and pride, 
must be followed by others of a different character. 

« The statistics given indicate, that while no 
country in the world has done so much for diffus- 
ing knowledge, none has done so little towards 
furnishing the means which public libraries can 
supply for its increase.” 


The practical inference is obvious. A li- 
brary of reference is needed for the United 
States, in which any important subject may be 
pursued through all its bearings and details. 
And such a library of reference is necessarily 
a large library. Popular classics, the hand- 
books of literature, will take care of them- 
selves; what is wanted of benefit from a 
public institution, is a provision for books 
which there is no adequate motive to collect 
elsewhere. 

To shorten the process of collecting in the 
country a library of rarity for reference the 
Institution will, in the first instance, prepare a 
thorough bibliographical catalogue of the 
books in the leading collections of the coun- 
try, note the deficiencies, and make their first 
purchases thus with reference to the actual 
wants of the country. A collection of books 
on bibliography, 3000 in number, is now mak- 
ing—a map of the future Library. 

We have thus sketched, from the materials 
before us, the outline of the methods adopted 
to carry out the liberal design of Mr. Smith- 
son. Itis important that the public should 
have a clear comprehension of the Institution 
in its necessary development and actual work- 
ing condition. All interested may thus dis- 
cover at a glanee the nature of the opportu- 
nities offered by it from which they may profit, 
whether their capacity be that of teachers or 
taught. It is an institution thoroughly cosmo- 
politan in its character, where the science of 
all nations may find aid and _ protection. 
Already the disasters of Europe have led to a 
suggestion of the employment of a portion of 
its resources for the promotion of a work, 
from a ms, | which has been more than any 
other the home of such liberal enterprises. 
Dr. Henry tells us—* the manuscript volumes 
on natural history of one of the most distin- 
guished professors of the Jardin des Plantes 
are offered to us for publication in the Smith- 
sonian Contributions for no remuneration, 
save a few copies for distribution among 
friends. Were the Institution fully in opera- 
tion I should not hesitate, in accordance with 
the liberality which should characterize an 
establishment founded on the bequest of a 
foreigner, to recommend the adoption of these 
memoirs for publication at the expense of the 
Institution, and perhaps we might now distri- 
bute them through several of our volumes 
and finish the publication of them in the 
course of a few years.” This isin the spirit of 
the bequest, “ an establishment for the increase 
and diffusion of knowledge among men.” 

It is satisfactory to learn from the Report 





the financial condition of the Institution. The | 
fund received by the United States on the Ist 
September, 1838, was $515,169. ‘The inte- 
rest up to July 1, 1846, $242,129, was appro- 
priated as a building fund, when at that date 
the funds were placed by act of Congress 


citing. Does his hero journey on a railroad, 
you see every bit of the way, are introduced to 
all the remarkable personages in the train, and 
become cognisant of all the haps and mishaps 
attending steam propulsion. Have you reach- 
\ ed London, you seem to get acquainted with all 
under the direction of the Board of Regents.| the most ridiculous places, scenes, and people 


“The committee are confident that by conti- about it. To this, in the present instance, we 
nuing the system of finance recommended by | confess a liking. We linger over the descrip- 
the committee and adopted by the Board of tion, and travel by the merely narrative with 
Regents at their last annual session, the more haste, but with a passing laugh. 

building can be completed and the Institution) ‘There is a fine history of a railroad opening 
be put into full operation at the end of three |in an interior town, with a graphic sketch of 
years from March next, without withdrawing | the doings and sayings common to so interest- 
more than $100,000 from the fund of $242,169 | ing an occasion, that is well worth the reading 
set apart by Congress for building-, &c.,|in these our days of line openings and termi- 
leaving the residue, $142,000, to be added to ;nus excursions, The hackneyed “ Derby 
the amount of the original bequest of Smith-| day” is very artistically treated. You view 


son, and making the permanent fund of the | London through the spectacles of “an about 
Institution $657,000, yielding an annual in- 


j town man.” You visit publishers and writers 
come of $39,420 (which may thereafter be 


under the guidance of one who is an old 
readily increased to $40,000 per annum), for|stager. You flit from England to France and 
the increase and diffusion of knowledge.” 


back aga'n in the shortest time, but have 
a | gathered much of amusement on the route. 
THE POTTLETON LEGACY. The author has gone ona Mediterranean 


| . 
> ; : ee | tour, and duly announces the fact in a very self- 
io PE aay A Rue one |complacent preface. He has been over a 


Carey | 
& Hart. 1849. 


| dozen years the servant of the London literary 

public and now goes abroad for relaxation, is 
WE have had this novel lying before us for | the syllabus of it. As you read you think of 
some time, as puzzled to know how to speak |the convict who after years of servitude 
of it as a needy pedagogue at Christmas may | obligingly left his P. P. C. on the keeper’s 
be to reply tothe inquiries concerning Master | table, and requested remembrances. Albert 
Dobson’s excellences, forwarded per post by | Smith has produced during his metropolitan 
his doting parents. It is such a queer collec- | literary servitude many agreeable things; but 
tion of rhetorical sentences, metaphors, scenes, 
and characters. There are in it passages 


he has horribly bored the world at other times. 
something like the quiet, questioning humor of 


London could have taken leave of him with a 
less flourish of trumpets and waving of hand- 
Lamb; something of the lazy pencillings of) kerchiefs upon his part. 
Leigh Hunt, just out of an omnibus or returned | Va ean 
from a cattle show; something of the rollick- | MACAULAY AND HIS REVIEWERS. 


ing humor of Marryatt; much of what may be |p Jast number of the Edinburgh Review 
termed “* Saddlers’ Wells’ pleasantry ;” occa-| contains an article on Macaulay’s History. 
sionally a Hookish straining after a joke; now | From internal evidence it is attributed, and 
and then a bit of Punch, and all over inklings | with great probability, to Jeffrey, who has come 
of the descriptive, so graphic and telling, you | forward with a calm and judicial summing up 
wonder almost if they are not stolen from) o¢ the various points that have been stated 
Dickens’s portfolio. You read the book | affecting Macaulay’s character as an impartial 
through, and instinctively muse as to its man-| 414 credible writer. Inthe Historian the review- 
ner of production. Did its author draw an | 6, recognises the champion of the Old Whig 
architectural plan of it with rule and compass ? | Doctrines of 1688, destined finally to disperse 


Such a book (edifice), with so many chapters | th6 mists of sentimental Jacobitism, which, ori- 


(rooms) of such a size, to be filled with such ‘ginating with the party and personal feelings 


= egg ‘vase ed . mn Bd PF ova tenmen | Hume, gained enlarged currency when 
re Pigd gente lish | a iadopted and graced by the genius of Scott, 
away” at the English language, to the pro-|« who gave a local and abiding reality to the 


posed design and specification? Did he write | received perversions of history,” till the stern 
various sketches, variously named, shake them | truths on which both parties in the state were 
in a sieve, and then reduce to the consistency | agreed, so long as the questions at stake were 
of a metropolitan press tale? = What was his) roa) and practical, were obscured and misap- 
diet as he wrote? Where did he write ? prebended. 

Answer these questions as you can, friendly | 




















3 we have held, a private; ‘“ Now one great triumph Mr. Macaulay has 
reader. And hold, as we oh | gained for this and for future generations is, that 


Fae hen . ~ Legacy” is no he has dispersed for ever this brood of distempered 
novel. It is but a series of sketches wired to. fancies. From the broad and searching light of 
. . truth which he has poured in they have shrunk 


gether. Looked upon as ee a ar | and crept away, never more to profane that sacred 
capital, and furnish decidedly some of the most temple of constitutional liberty : 


amusing and racy reading of the season. POPP aya. 
Description is a aan ak mg Rd Semesain predam at toon feeda amen 
v6 hdl a Re temnetianry = Dw or3 | « He has brought back the public mind, with 
ae te ta ctemne tigre Bypthar -— | ‘ ght back the public mind, with a 
and in his ‘ Physiologies of Society,” Pp | bold and irresistible grasp, to sound, wholesome 
topher Tadpole, wre. He seoms to 4 English views of the great crisis of our constitu- 
scious of it. And it is well there is noattempt | sional rights,—cleansing our history from the 
by him to work up the intense or beget the ex- | mass of rubbish and falsehood by which it had 
citing ; for give him a scene rmoge yee. been obscured, and sweeping into eternal forgetful - 
a character ag a caine e _ the — a which = ae —_ 
i eaving plot an 'the memory of a race of incorrigible kings. He 
coos perder Bo ey by the way side ; | ie mrt the much-abused Ps of rae: to 
and one naturally sees Fe provoking this | its true signification—allegiance to the laws and 
would be to lovers of this same intense and ex-| constitution, and high magistracy of the realm ; 
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———_—_—_—_—— — 
and extinguished, as we hope and believe for ever, 
the childish adoration of the mere abstraction or 
impersonation of loyalty.” 


The peculiarities that distinguish this His- 
tory from al! our other works in the same class 
of composition are well brought ont. Its in- 
tense earnestness, its glowing sense of reality, 
and “ its great excellence, the masterly adapta- 
tion of known facts to a connected and sys- 
tematic vein of the History they compose, and 
the bearing of that History on the future for- 
tunes of the country.” 

As was to be expected, notice is taken of the 
attack by the Quarterly Reviewer on Macau- 
lay,—sufficient instances of sheer blundering 
are given to justify our remark atthe time that 
the critic himself was open to much of the cor- 
rection he attempted to administer. It may 

yratify the admirers of that article (and we 
have heard of such) to know that the only mat- 
ter of fact error pointed out in it was, that Sir 
Winston Charchi!l is cailed a Baronet when 
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elocutionists. They have delivered lectures on 
motion with the old philosophers, while the 
whole problem might be solved by simply 
walking. The motive power is in the man, 
not in the system. Professor Hows, though 
an instrnetor for fifteen years of the art in 
which, as in his other pursuits, he has secured 
the warm respect of the public, has not grown 





pragmatical in its use. He knows the value 
of rules and precepts, of a well-bestowed hint 
upon a careless or ignorant public speaker, of 


those laws of the voice which a Webster 


could not break with impunity, yet he looks to 
nature first, and the root of the matter, the 
| thought before its utterance, for light to dis- 
i cover all their conditions. His summing up at 
| the close of the Preface is the healthy basis of 
his system: “ By observing the manner in 
which the several passions and feelings are 


of imitating these expressions in the delivery 
of selected passages, and above all by the cul- 


[Aug. 18, 


a. 


—<— 


occasional platitude being protected by the 
breadth of margin, as the conversation of rich 
men in fine clothes is of so much more conse. 
quence than the better sayings of poor devils 
Colton, the author, knew far too much of the 
world and a gen deal of himself, an unhappy 
combination for his own happiness ; which, 2 
the end, brought him to an untimely death 
and suicide. His maxims, however, gained 
point ut this terrible cost, and their reflection 
of actual life, making allowances for literary 
fashion, is undoubtedly the secret of their con. 
tinued popularity. 








A writer may be considered to haye 
| reached the height of his reputation when 
|e boys and girls read him in a sehool- 

book. This is a distinction rarely accorded 
| to a living writer, and it is still more seldom 








| expressed in real life, by acquiring the faculty | that we find such an entire volume made up 


| from the books of a single author. Washing. 


ton Irving has this honor in the Crayon Read- 


he was only a Knight, “and this error was | tivation of our perceptive faculties with direct | ing Book, a neat volume just issued by 
corrected in 4000 copies in full circulation | reference to elocutionary expression—these 
three months before this critique saw the | are the certain methods by which a natural, 


light.” That the writer is anything but a pro- 


fessed eulogist the following extract from the | 


conclusion of the review, where the faults 
which a friendly critic might point out are dis- 
cussed, will show :-— 


“ As to the substance of the work, there is but 
one fault which strikes us as important—and that 
would be a serious one, were it not tempered and 
chastised in our author by a logical head, an accu- 
rate memory, and an instinctive love for fair play. 
His talent for description sometimes gets the better 
of hiin; and although he neither invents nor 
imagines incidents, it now and then happens 
that he loads a fact with more inferences and 
accessories than it can easily sustain. We have 
alluded to this before: and though we do not 
think that the ultimate impression conveyed can 
in any instance be justly said to be exaggerated, 
he at times colors his picture more from his in- 
ward reflection than the outward fact. His chap- 
ter on the customs and society of England in the 
seventeenth century may afford an example of 
what we mean—where he has dashed off a pic- 
turesque conclusion, which we are not satisfied 
was always in nature quite so striking in all its 
features. This, perhaps, arises in some respects 
from the materials with which he was there 
obliged to work: his description being the con- 
centrated reflection of rays borrowed from satir- 
ists, and caricaturists, and writers of fiction, with 
whom truth is always subservient to point and vi- 
vacity of effect. It is right, however, to say that 
the defect we refer to occurs much more rarely in 
his narrative, and never when the occasion is im- 
portant ; and the discussion on the manners and 
habits of the time, though a graceful and almost 
necessary accompaniment to the narrative, may be 
supposed to admit of bolder speculation than the 
more austere parts of the volume. It is necessary, 
too, to bear in mind, in criticisms of this nature, 
that, unless allowance is made for our different 
points of view and for our diflerent estimates of 
the relative importance of different particulars, no- 
body would be safe in describing an event or 
drawing a character.” 








BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 

Tue Practical Elocutionis(, just issued by Pur- 
NAM, from the bands of Proressor Hows ol Co- 
lumbia College, is really what its name imports 
—a book entirely free from the tenacious and 
burdensome pedantry which has, for the most 

rt, hitherto held possession of the art. But- 
er’s satire— 


For all a Rhetorician’s rules 
Teach nothing but to name his tools, 


might be applied with as much point to the 


| graceiul, and impressive mode of delivery is to 


be acquired.” In pursuance of these just and 
liberal convictions, Prof. Hows, after a simple 
}and straightforward exhibition of the leading 
|elocutionary terms, introduces an extensive 
and varied Selection of Readings, which are 
made with great discretion, covering every 
variety of intonation, and disclosing, by sug- 
gestion atleast, the different forms ot literature. 
Some two-thirds of the selections are new ; the 
rest, wisely, we think, are old. Books of this 
kind, in general use, are a kind of connecting 
link between the tastes of different generations 
which we would not ,see broken. Collins’ 
“Ode to the Passions,” Thomson’s “ Universal 
Hymn,” Shakspeare’s “ Seven Ages,” and the 
like, are not to be elbowed out even by Words 
worth or Macaulay. There is, too, a large 
share of American literature, which holds its 
place well-in the book. 

Apart from its peculiar recommendations, 
there are a freshness and interest in the selec- 
tions of this work which will render it popular 
with pupils as well as teachers. 


The Magic of Kindness; or, the Wondrous 





Story of the Good Huan, by the Broruers 
Mayuew (Harpers, publishers), is a kind of 
running commentary on the good deeds of be- 
nevolence and philanthropy which have been 
consummated in the world, by the Howards, 
the Frys, the missionaries of the East and 
West Indies. These are vividly presented to 
the youthful mind through the machinery of a 
fairy tale. ‘The malignant powers of Revenge, 
and the sunlight of Forgiveness, are the con- 
trasted agencies at work in the world. The 
deeds of the Good Huan (whose early life is 
finely conceived, as a prelude to what follows) 
are founded on fact, and amply supported by 
historical references at the foot of the page. 
The authors claim to be no novices in teach- 
ing this creed of kindness,—one of them “ hav- 
ing founded, and originally edited the periodi- 
cal entitled ‘ Punch,’ upon the same principle.” 
Cruikshank and Kenny Meadows are named 
on the title page as the illustrators, but we 
have been able to detect in the engravings only 
the sharply pointed stile of the latter. 





A large paper edition of “ Lacon,” the 
modern tather of the Proverbialists, has ap- 
peared to meet the demand for libraries, pub- 
lished by Gowans in Fulton Street. The 
epigrammatic philosopher certainly looks more 








imposing than ever on this ample page, an 


from the Sketch Book, Life of Columbrs, 
Bracebridge Hall, ‘Tales of a Traveller, &c.. 
_which are henceforth to entice the youthful 
| mind along the pathway of knowledge. Te 
| gentle Geoffrey Crayon assumes the post of 
‘Ichabod Crane, but without the fernla. [> 
must be a very incorrigible urchin who shaii 
ever get flogged in all time to come over the 
, Crayon Reading Book. What a gratification 
to an author it should be that he has hid no 
boy-traps in the intricacies of his style, or 
sowed a crop of pedant tyrants in the obscurity 
of his ideas. Writers who anticipate becom- 
ing classic should take this into account, and 
make friends of the young. It is the surest 
way to secure the old. 

The selections of the “ Crayon Reader” are 
mostly descriptive and of the more serious 
cast. We have seen a similar volume pub- 
lished in Paris, of “ Beauties,” but the passages 
were too brief. The present is well made up 
(it would be hard to go amiss), and noticeable 
in the vein of sentiment which runs through 
it. It is a book to make the young observant 
and kind-hearted. 


Putnam, filled with miscellaneous passages 





The rapid extension of popular ideas and 
practices in favor of the now obvious but 
formerly much neglected habit of frequent 
bathing, has undoubtedly been greatly fostered 
by the water-cure system of medical treatmeut. 

o sound member of the faculty ever had any 
doubts of the virtues of a carefully nurtured 
skin; but the popular mind rarely gets fixed 
on a subject till it comes with the force of a 
single idea. In this way a monomania or 4 
specific has its merits. It euts down admira- 
bly into an old-fashioned truism. ‘To the 
much good done by the water preachers a new 
book edited by Dr. Hoveutos, and published by 
Putnam, Bulwer and Forbes on the Waler- 
Treatment, will add more. It preserves Bul- 
wer’s celebrated magazine article, in which he 
narrated his constitutional repairs at Malvern; 
adds a paper from the British and Foreign 
Medical Reviews by Dr. Forbes; a couple of 
chapters from Dr. Wilson’s highly valuable 
Treatise on a Healthy Skin, with a few useful 
references by the editor. ‘ 

Apropos to this subject, Geo. H. Derby & 
Co., Buffalo, have just issued the eighth edition 
of Dr. Axprew Comse’s Universal Guide (0 
Health, by a rational course of food and diel, & 
work of approved utility, in which the reader 
will find, with many other considerations, @ 
special account of the celebrated dietetic and 
gastric experiments of Dr. Beaumont. Those 
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who would understand the philosophy of the 

forced upon their attention at the pre- 
sent time by Boards of Health and their own 
experience, would do well to look into this vo- 


lume. 

ulky pamphlet on the Astor Place Riot, 
ame filled with a reprint of articles and 
documents previously published, has been 
issued by Messrs. STRINGER & TiownsEnD. 
It is entitled A Rejoinder to the Replies from 
England, &«., by an American Citizen. It is 
violent in its denunciations of an alleged aris- 
tocracy in the matter, and represents the par- 
tisans of two actors as identified in some way or 
other with the political parties of the country ! 
In both these suppositions we think the writer 
is very evidently laboring underan error. We 
regret that any one signing himself an Ameri- 
can Citizen should seek to disseminate the 
absurd and criminal notion of an hostility of 
castes in this country. It reminds us ofa bit 
of street conversation which actually took 
place on the night of the riot. A brawling 
youth who was encouraging the disturbance, 
was addressed bya plain old gentleman of the 
echool of Benjamin Franklin in terms of ex- 
postulation. The young fellow, worsted in 
the argument, but mistaking his man, and 
thinking to gain the advantage with the by- 
standers in a cheap and easy way, shouted out, 
“ At any rate I am an American citizen.” “1 
am very sorry to hear it,” replied his antago- 
nist, in a very quiet way, “ for | am an Ame- 
rican citizen myself !” 


Numbers 33 and 34 of Sharpe’s London 
Magazine for June and July (imported and 
for sale by Virtue, 26 John st.), appear to us 
to hit, as exactly as possible, the true medium 
for a popular family magazine. There are 
illustrations of steel and wood of some inter- 
esting landscape or locality, or of some pas- 
sage from the Poets; the fiction is abundant, 
and of quality good enough to furnish some of 
the most admired reprints of the day: there 
are well selected books reviewed, clever essays, 
and an infusion of contemporary matter, with 
frequent carefully prepared articles popular- 
izing matters of science. The clever domes- 
tic story just published by the Appletons, of 
“The Maiden Aunt,” appeared originally in 
Sharpe, and there is another now going on 
from the same pen, entitled “ Story of a Fa- 
mily.”. “The Maiden and Married Life of 
Mary Powell,” which is going the rounds of 
the papers, is also published originally in this 
magazine. Among its writers we notice too, 
Mrs. Cowden Clarke, who “ developes” Shak- 
speare’s soldiers ; Miss Pardoe, who furnishes a 
sketch from her traveller’s portfolio; R. H. 
Horne, and others of approved standing. 

— ——- —— 

A JOURNAL OF SJMMER TIME IN 
THE COUNTRY. 

(Continued.) 
THERE is nothing in which, we think, critics 
are more ungenerous than in their frequent 
imputations of plagiarism. ‘To detect a modern 
author in the repetition of an old idea or a 
chance expression is an opportunity of exhibit- 
ing reading and acumen which would seem to 
be irresistible. To nine tenths of such clever 
discoveries not a man of sense in the world 
Would attach the least importance. Most of 
those pointed out in learned notes of the poets 
are ingenious illustrations and of interest in 
trecing the operations of kindred minds, but 
as, what they are too often set forth to be, 
counterfeit detectors, the resemblances are 





worthless. Yet the history of a fine passage | Compare these verses with Warburton’s In- 
may be traced frequently through successive | quiry into the Causes of Prodigies, as related 
authors; some engaged in plucking the pre- | by Historians, where he paints with singular 
cious stone from its native bed, who are entitled | force and beauty the fickleness of Sallust—at 
to the most honor even if their work retain! one time the advocate of public spirit, and at 
some marks of its original rude and soiled ac- | another sharing in the robberies of Casar: 
companiments ; while others set and re-set the ‘No sooner did the warm aspect of good for- 
gem in the fashion of their different times, for tune shine out again, but all those exalted ideas 
authors are very much milliners and jewellers, | of virtue and honor, raised like a beautiful 
clothing old thoughts in new phrases and com- | kind of frost-work in the cold season of adver- 
binations. Mr. Wilmott, though ingenious in | sity, dissolved and disappeared.’ 

tracing a resemblance, is not unjust in his) “ May 16th.—I called in the other day a lit- 
censures. His quotation from Burke opens a tle debt that has been owing, for a long time, 
very liberal allowance :—* There is no faculty | from Mr. Rogers to Bishop Warburton. This 
of the mind which can bring its energy into | morning I came upon another, which ought to 
effect, unless the memory be stored with ideas | stand in the name of the great poetical capital- 
for it to work on ”’—to which it might be added, | ist of the seventeenth century. Mr. Rogers, 
that books are as allowed a means of inspira-| in his delightful fragment, Human Life, por- 
tion as experience or observation. There must | trays the joyous indolence that sometimes 
be original power to make anything of either. | creeps over us in youth, when there is balm in 
Mr. Wilmott’s examples and reflections cover | the blood as well as in the air:— 

the question :— Yet, all forgot, how oft the eyelids close, 

“lnd from the slack hand drops the gathered rose ! 


THEFTS OF ORIGINAL AUTHORS. 
“ May 14th.—The earliest editor of Bos-| The last is a most exquisite line, altogether 
suet’s Sermons describes the writer to have | golden, but melted from Milton’s ore; as may 
been a diligent student of Tertullian, Chrysos- | be seen by turning to the ninth book of Para- 
tom, and Augustine. But he looks on him as ise Lost. Adam, waiting the return of Eve, 
appropriating what he borrows, and being | 
scarcely less original when he quotes than | 
when heinvents. ‘This is only an exaggerated | ) 
anticipation of Hall’s panegyric of Burke’s | at length, weary of suspense, vere 
imperial fancy, ‘laying all nature under | /ong stay, and witha foreboding at his 
tribute.’ Such a mind translates an image | coming evil, he goes forth in search of her, 
into its own language, as we may learn from | and meets her returning from the Tree of 
two of our poets: Cowley describes the equip- | Knowledge, with a bough of fruit in her hand. 
ment of Goliath, and Milton puts it into the Eve anticipates his questions by relating the 
hands of Satan :— | history of her temptation. Adam shrinks back 
in astonishment and horror— 


—had wove 
Of choicest flowers a garland to adorn 
Her tresses, and her rural labors crown ; 


at her 
1eart of 


MILToN. 
His spear, to equal which 


From his slack hand the gariand wreath'd for Eve 
His spear the trunk was of a | 5, the tallest plac 


Down dropt, and ull the faded roses shed. 
ewn Norwegian hills, | P 4 
setemétenes | Here, as in a verse of Mr. Ro ers previously 
Of some high admiral, were quoted, the elegance of the application lends a 


Pent ois yes | secondary kind of originality to the borrower. 


- 7 ; |La Bruyére acutely remarked of Boileau, 
Here Milton heightens the picture by circum-| whose imitations are numerous, that he seemed 
stances that impart to it the dignity of inven- | 4, create the thoughts of other people—so in- 
tion. The spear of the Devil is far grander | 


4. ; by genious are the turns which he gives to a 
mare ~ — reaps Hi, - aes See simile or expression. He steals the metal, but 
ween the dialect of gods and men in the Lad. | the superscription is his own. We may never 


We read the same lesson in Art. The eye of) Jot upon a writer worthy of fame, and owing 
taste has long been familiar with the Notte of | pa ty to ike enessters. J © speak in the un- 


Correggio, and the flowing out of light from | jmprovable language of Dryden—‘ We shall 
the Child into the Mother’s face. The thought | ae him pula in then snow of the an- 
itself, however, was not new. In the Vatican | pionts.’ 

fresco of St. Peter delivered from prison, | 
Raffaelle makes the lustre proceed from the | jn these swarming book-days; but what a 
angel. Correggio and Milton, therefore, are) «harm there is in his works? His scientific 
imitators alike, but their debts do not diminish | portraits are so simple and life-like; and then 


their capital. Each carries large interest. [ how tasteful the frames—never gaudy, but set- 
think the same allowance is due to Campbell | ting off the complexion. Voltaire said that the 
and Rogers in the following verses ; although, ignorant understood, and the learned admired 
in the case of the second writer, a note of ac-| him. No French author has introduced more 
knowledgment seems to be demanded. The | elegant turns of speech, or embellished a nar- 


= from Campbell occurs in his descrip- |rative with gracefuller images. His Eloges 
tion of Adam wandering restless through Para-| are models in their way. Speaking of the 
dise, before the creation of Eve :— long illness of Malebranche, he calls him a 
calm spectator of his own death. The sketch 

of Leibnitz contains two or three choice 
touches. He says that to appreciate the extent 
ee mee of the philosopher’s genius, we must ‘ decom- 

The last line is the most striking of the four, | Pose his character,’ and survey it in its ele- 
but it is at least twelve hundred years old. | iments. In this Eloge has been discovered the 
Luther quotes the phrase from St. Augustine : ‘original of a very beautiful image of modern 
— A marriage without children is the world geology—' Des coquillages petrifiés dans les 
without the sun.’ In the Pleasures of Memory, | terres, des pierres oii se trouvent dés empreints 


which inspired those of Hope, the perishing na- | 4, poissons, ou de plantes, et méme de poissons 


ture of that blessing is elegantly delineated ‘—\et de plantes, qui ne sont point da pays— 


Which natare meant some 
tall ship’s mast should be. 


“ June 1st.—One seldom reads Fontenelle 





And say, without our hopes, without our fears, 
Without the home that plighted love endears, 
Without the smile from partial beauty won, 
Oh! what were man ?—a world without a sun. 





Lighter than air, Hope’s commer vistens fly; médailles incontestables du Déluge.’ i met 
ting cloud obsc! e \ : F 
fe ead a ieee ef caes toutes sane with an early theft of the meta in a letter 





Lo! fancy’s fairy frost-work melts away. 


from Henry Baker, the naturalist, to Dr. Dod- 
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dridge: ‘And as ancient coins and medals 
struck by mighty princes, in remembrance of 
their exploits, are highly valued as evidences 
of such facts, no less ought these fossil 
marine bodies (o be considered as medals of the 
Almighty, fully proving the desolation he has 
formerly brought upon the earth.’ 

“ June 5th.—There is one passage in Lang- 
horne so immeasurably superior to any other 
in his works, that the reader is disposed to 
trausfer Gray’s donbt, whether ‘ Nugent wrote 
his own ode.’ Jt occurs in the Country Jus- 
tice, at the close of an appeal! on behalf of un- 
fortunate vagrants :— 








Perhaps on some inhospiiable shore, 

The houseless wretch «a widew'd parent bore, 
Who then no more by golden prospects led, 
Of the poor fadian begg'd a leafy bed. 

Cold on Canadian hills, or Minden’s plain, 
Perhaps that mother wept her soldier slain ; 
Bent o'er her babe, her eye dissolv'd in dew ; 
The big dreps mingling with the milk he drew, 
Gave the sad presage of his future years, 

The child of misery baptized in tears. 


“ The last line is one of the most pathetic in 

etry. In the Jesuit Bonhour’s collection of 
l'houghts from the Fathers, I found the follow- 
ing apostrophe of St. Leoa: ‘Heureux vos 
larmes, saint Apostre, qui, pour effacer le peché 
que vous commistes en renonceant votre 
Maitre, eurent la vertu d’un sacre baptisme.’ 
Donne (Serm. exxxi.) has the same image: 
‘The tears themselves shall be the sign; the 
tears shall be ambassadours of joy; a present 


gladness shall consecrate your sorrow, and | 
tears shall baptize and give a new name to your | 


passion.’ The coincidence deserves notice.” 


Asa bit of rurality, of English village life, 
there is a vein of pleasantry in the next entry, 
with a spice of candor, which has a wider 
moral than its immediate application. How 
many uncharitable censures in the world might 
be checked by “ a corresponding experiment ?” 


CHURCH MANNERS. 


“ May 28th.—Much amused with Fortune’s 
Wanderings in China, the book for a wet day 
in the country. He has something to say, and 
says it. Gutzlaff had complained of the ill- 
behavior of the Chinese in their temples; the 
official persons taking no interest in the reli- 
gious ceremony, but staring at the European 
strangers. Fortune doubts the general truth 
of the story, and recommends us to make a 
corresponding experiment in England. Let 
me sketch a scene. While the village choir is 
scraping into tune, the bassoon grumbles, and 
ye ute peeties - _ scream, let the church- 

oors open, and display, leisurel cing u 
the chancel, and ual ‘the afirighted ie of 
the clerk, a small-footed lady, with eyes to 
match, from Pekin; or a mandarin, a peacock- 
feather mounted in his hat, wearing a purple 
spencer embroidered with gold, a rosary of 
stones and coral round his neck, and a long 
tail, exquisitely braided, dangiing down his 
shoulders. Imagine the apparition to seat 
himself in the pew of the squire; and then, 
by way of refreshment, to draw from the em- 
broidered purse, always suspended at the girdle, 
a snuff-bottle of porcelain or colored glass, and 
lay a small portion of fragrant dust in the left 
hand, at the lower joint of the thumb. After 
these preliminaries, suppose him, with that in- 
ward sense of merit which may be recognised 
even in our parochial snuff-takers, to lift the 
pinch to his nose. Where have been the eyes 
of the hp during these mystic cere- 
monies? J shall not presume to conjecture. 

“In truth, appearances are not always to be 
trusted. A recent traveller in Canada was on 
a hunting excursion with a party of Indians ; 
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rosary in hand. But the dogs, which, to in- 
crease their fierceness, had been kept fasting, 
came prowling into the cabin; and one hap- 

ned to touch the heel of the Indian whose 
look was the devoutest and most self-absorbed. 
He immediately turned round to eject the in- 
trnder; and showering on him a volley of 





French imprecations, finally drove him out 
| with circumstances of peculiar indignity. 
| Having accomplished this feat, he took a long 
pull at his pipe, and resumed his prayers.” 


| But the moral element rises still higher in the 
considerations suggested by the train of thought 
| picturesquely illustrated in the following :— 


THE CHAIN OF COMPENSATIONS, 

“ May 25th.—I have been impressed by a 
remark of Professor Wilson, in Mill’s History 
of India, that people who declaim against the 
| tyranny of caste, should recollect its compen- 
_sations. The caution need not be limited to 
‘the Hindus. Whatever be the varieties of 
/ human states and fortunes, some delicate turn 
of the balance makes them equal. The scale 
is in the hand of God. ‘The thrash sings in 
the cottager’s garden, and the skeleton hangs 

behind the goid tapestry. Even the mute 
creation clears up dark passages in the econo- 
my of the intellectual. For one gift bestowed, 
another is taken away. ‘The bird of paradise 
has coarse legs. ‘The eye of the bat is too 
weak for the gloom it inhabits; therefore the 
sense of touch is quickened; it sees with its 
feet, and easily and safely guides itself in the 
swiftest flight. The sloth has a similar provi- 
sion. Look at it on the ground, and you won- 


| 


der at the grotesque freaks of nature; but fol- 
| low it up a tree; watch it suspending its body 
by the hooked toes, and swinging from bough 
to bough, and you perceive its organization to 
| be exactly suited to its wants. Paley notices 
| the same principle of compensation in the ele- 
phant and crane. The short unbending neck 
of the first receives a remedy in the flexible 
trunk ; the long legs of the second enable it to 
_wade where the structure of its feet prevents 
| it from swimming. 

| “The changes of light and shade are tem- 
_pered to insect sensibility. In the deserts of 
(the Torrid Zone, the setting sun calls up 
myriads of little creatures, that would perish in 
its full brightness: while, in the wintry soli- 
tudes of the north, sunset is the signal for re- 
|pose. The lesson of compensation is taught 
'by the humming of flies along the hedges. 
| The flutterer of a day has no reason to com- 
plain of the shortness of its life. It was a 
thought of Malebranche, that the ephemera 
may regard a minute as we look upon a year. 
The delusion is its recompense. 

“ And if we turn to the bistory and fortunes 
of men, a long series of balances keeps open- 
ing onthe eye. The ear alone might be a 
motto for an essay. In South America, a 
cicada is heard a mile ; a man only a few yards. 
Kirby has calculated that, if the voice in- 
creased in volume proportionably to the size of 
the body, it would resound over the world. 
Every inch must deepen the thunder ; and two 
giants might converse with ease from the 
North Pole and the Ganges. The slightest 
enlargement of stature would be watched 
with apprehension; and an island with one 
man of seven feet in it be altogether uninhabit- 
able. Pope did not forget this providential 
adaptation of the organ to happiness :— 


If Nature thundered in his opening ears, 

And stunn'd him with the music of the spheres, 
How would he wish that Heaven had left him still 
The whisp'ring zephyr and the puriing rill. 


| 





ore retiring to sleep, all knelt in prayer, 


than the grass 


Who will er that he is more inaudible 
apper ? 


[Aug. ig, 


“ Man has another compensation in the fine. 
ness of hisear. Dugald Stewart remarked of 
the warbling of birds, that it gives pleasure to 
none of the quadrupeds ; nor is it even ce 
if the music of one species gratifies an 
Who ever heard a sparrow pause in his 
tinent chirp, because a lark sprang wa 
into song above his head? There is no 
to suppose that the owl considers his | 
in any degree less agreeable than the chant of 
the nightingale. If, therefore, we have a 
fainter tongue, Jet us look for and find our 
balance in a more sensitive hearing. 

“We see a sublime illustration of the 
theory in the nature and teaching of our ye. 
ligion. 

“The Bible is a history of compensation, 
The prophecies of the New Covenant were 
utiered in seasons of depression—at the {|| 
of Adam, the separation of Abraham, the 
bondage of Israel, the giving of the Law by 
Moses, the captivity of Babylon. Cloud and 
rainbow appear together. There is wisdom 
in the saying of Feltham, that the whole crea. 
tion is kept in order by discord, and that vicis. 
situde maintains the world. Many evils— 
many blessings. Manna drops in the wilder. 
néss—corn grows in Canaan. Rarely two 
blessings, or two trials, console or afflict us at 
the same time. Human life is the Prophet's 
declaration drawn out into examples :— God 
ney his rough wind in the day of his east 
wind. 

“And one curious and beautiful feature of 
the Divine scheme of compensation is seen 
in its changing our sorrows into instruments 
and channels of joy and comfort. The cur- 
tained chamber of sickness sows the barren 
field with flowers. A sick man seated in his 
garden, or tottering down a green lane for a 
few minutes, might suppose himself transport- 
ed into the morning and sunlight of crea. 
tion :— 

The common air, the earth, the skies, 
‘To him are opening Paradise. 

“Plato relates that Socrates, on the day of 
his death, being in the company of his disci- 
ples, began to rab his leg, which had been 
galled by the chain, and mentioned the plea- 
surable sensation in the released member. 
The Greek prison represents the world; the 
philosopher, the Christian; the fetters, the 
calamities of life. When one of these is 
loosened, the soul experiences a feeling of de- 
light. It is the leg of Socrates unchained. 
The iron enters into the soul, and afterwards 
the wound is healed. St. Paul tells the 
Corinthians, that when he came to Macedonia 
his flesh had no rest; without, were fightings: 
within, were fears; but God comforted him 
by ‘the coming of Titus.’ So it is ever. 

“The future of a man is his recompense: 
something is promised which he desired; or 
something is withdrawn of which he com- 
plained. Hope is the compendium of com- 
pensation. e Eskino, who numbers among 
his treasures a plank of a tree, cast by the 
ocean currents on his desolate shores, sees 1" 
the moon plains overshadowed by majestic 
forests; the Indian of the Oroonoko expects 
to find in the same luminary green and bound- 
less savannas, where people are never stung 
by moschittoes. Thus the chain of compen- 
sation encircles the world.” 

(To be Continued.) 
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RETIREMENT. 


I have heard some say, 
Men are ne’er less alone than when alone, 





Such hath meditation. ; 
ch power Dr ' 
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Franconta Norcn, N. H., Jug. 6, 1249. 


We are housebound this morning by rain and 
fog. The rain is pattering down on the roof 
of the piazza (or pizarro, as I heard a man 
call a similar one) in front of my window, the 
stumps in the field opposite look black and 
wretched, the trees seem shivering in the cold 
wind, and further prospect is bounded by the 
for which covers the tops of the mountains, as 
it pours down through the gap above the 
house as from an inexhaustible reservoir, 
while on the opposite side we have glimpses 
of blue sky, and the very satisfactory conjec- 
ture of the landlord, that a mile beyond (in the 
wrong direction) it is fine, clear weather. 
Our old friend of the Mountain is of course in- 
visible, and our only resources are a ten-pin 
alley, the boards of which are laid in the man- 
ner of an ordinary floor, each one moreover 
having an angle of its own, a backgammon 
board, contemporary literature in the greasy 

ges of the traveller’s Album, or classical in 
the condensed, double columns of Chambers’s 
Cyclopedia. All these are in requisition by 
others; and in addition to the rolling of the 
balls and rattling of the dice, the ear is occa- 
sionally saluted by a blast from a long tin 
horn, that inseparable adjunct to lionized moun- 
tains, Alpiae or American. 

I had a superabundance of spare time, after 
leaving you on Wednesday afternoon, at the 
depot in Canal street, where there is a com- 
mendable contrivance in the shape of a dial- 
plate over the ticket-seller’s desk, surmounted 
by this inscription—* ‘The next train starts 
at,” the remainder of the sentence being sup- 
plied by the hands of the dial. Another im- 
provement over the other roads consists in the 
names of the places at which the train stops 
being printed on the backs of the tickets, with 
the distance of each from New York. The 
station houses along the road are very elegant, 
though plain, being uniformly of wood, with 
ornamental gables, projecting eaves supported 
by spandrils, and other indications of good 
taste in construction. They formed very 
pleasant pictures, with the groups of well 
dressed, pleasant people, with their neat car- 
rages, awaiting their friends from the city. 
The station at New Haven is the finest build- 
ing in the city, and one of the best of its kind, 
probably, on either side of the water. It is in 
the Lombard style with a campanile, all of 
brick, wisely left wnpainted, as if it was not 
ashamed to show what it is made of. 

_We had a pleasant stroll through the mag- 
nificent elms in the evening, and retired early 
to be ready for a start at five in the morning. 

Our next stage brought us to Springfield, 
where we remained until afternoon, breakfast- 
ing and dining at Warrener’s, that hotel of 
enviable gastronomic fame, never more justly 
acquired. The chef of the establishment, in 
the words of an old epitaph of one of his call- 
ing I remember in an old book — 

“ Well knows the arts 
Of pies, puddings, and tirts”— 
those dainties, I should imagine, from their ex- 
cellence and profusion, being his strong points. 

's enthusiasm, for such he must possess, 
seems to communicate iiself to the waiters, 
one of whom in answer to a question said that 
it “was getting on towards dinner,” as if he 
divided the re dietetically only. There is a 
beautiful rural cemetery at Springfield. The 
most tasteful monument I saw was a Gothic 

toss of brown stone, in memory of George 

’s first wife. 
We had a delightful ride, barring the usual 











railway annoyances, to Brattleborongh, where 
we remained until Saturday morning. It is 
the most romantic village 1 have seen in New 
England, and [ know the region pretty tho- 
roughly. 

The main street runs along a level space 
on the side of a hill, entered at one end by the 
road leading from the river and railway sta- 
tion beside it, and rounding off on the other to 
a grassy space in the fork of two roads, which 
commands a most beautiful view of overlapping 
mountains. Our landlord was the Hon. 
Mr. , not an M.C., but a judge, I believe ; 
the host on the other side of the way was a 
captain. ‘here was a third hotel, half way 
down the hill, of Grecian architecture (with 
variations), having a very high pediment, with 
three full-sized oblong windows, with green 
blinds, supported by short punchy columns. It 
was Called the Phcenix, and its squat appear- 
ance suggested the idea of a Phoenix who had 
not quite made up his mind whether to rise 
from his ashes or not. 





We attended Congregational meeting on 
Fast day morning. ‘The minister commenced 
his prayer by congratulating his hearers that 
they were not called together at the command 
of a Pope or a Bishop,—an odd combination, 
showing a strong leaven of the old Puari- 
tanism. 

The water-cure establishment is a rambling 
combination of two or three old farmhouses, 
with modern additions and rustic piazzas. It 
looked very pleasant, with the walks surround- 
ing it, cut through the woods by the proprie- 
tor for the benefit of his patients, who have to 
restore by exercise the caloric abstracted by 
their ablutions and soakings. The walks are 
systematically arranged into circuits of various 
lengths, but at no sacrifice of the picturesque. 
The patients appeared to be amusing them- 
selves much like the people in a hotel at u 
watering place. It was pleasant to see so 
many very clean (a!beit somewhat bleached) 
people together. The place was selected for 
the establishment on account of the excellence 
of the water, which was delightful. 

The railroad from Brattleborough to Wal- 
pole, twenty-four miles, is not yet open, so that 
part of the journey is made by stage, a not un- 
pleasant change from the now almost univer- 
sal rail-car. From Walpole the railroad is 
open to Wells River, a long stretch of over 
eighty miles, and within twenty of Littleton. 

e intended to have reached here on Saturday 
night, but as we did not reach Littleton until 
eight, the evening being rainy, and none but 
an uncovered wagon to be had to take us on, 
we decided in favor of the host of the Union’s 
creature comforts for our Sunday’s halt. 

We found a good specimen of a New Eng- 
land landlord in our host, a man who took and 
gave a joke, and passed our time very pleas- 
antly. 

There was a collection in the afternoon, 
which the minister thus announced—* Deacon 
Giles and Mr. Baxter will please circulate for 
the collection.” The village choir was equal 
to that in the Sketch-Book. One heavy-faced 
youth held a very small hymn-book before his 
eyes at arm’s length, cenducting the perform- 
ance with invincible gravity. 

We took a stroll by the river in the morn- 
ing, when Mr. Smith distinguished himself b 
catching a fish 13 inches long with his hand, 
as the fellow was lying snugly in a deep rocky 

l. 
me We started off at three this morning, and 
rode over here in about three hours. The 
hotel has been enlarged to treble the size it 





was some ten years since, and there is a 
new house at the “ Flume.” ‘There isa great 
nest of travellers here this summer, partly on 
account of the Cholera driving people to the 
mountains, partly from the saving of time and 
money effected by the railways. Over 50 
dined here to-day, and 200 one day last week 
at Fabyan’s. 





Newport, Aug 8, 1849. 

Every one who comes here commences con- 
versation on the climate. I have never en- 
joyed mere animal existence so intensely as 
during the last fortnight. The mornings and 
evenings are the perfection of time. P shall 
never forget the morning walks on the rocky 
shores at the southern extremity of this 
Island. The wide and great sea, the bold 
jutting shores, the distant Block Island—-the 
arms of the sea running round the Island, 
and the well cultivated farms and nobie old 
orchards—and then the picturesque Dump- 
ling, and its frowning yet magnificent neigh- 
bor, Fort Adams,—all form a variety of walk 
and scenery which would reanimate any old 
pedestrian, especially one who has trotted 
over South Wales and Normandy, and claims 
acquaintance with every mile upon the Isle of 
Wight, and can tell of sundry exploits else- 
where. I am surprised to see how few visi- 
tors here are pedestrians. Every one affects 
the carriage. For objects of visit there are, 
within some few miles, an awful chasm in the 
cliffs called Purgatory,—* the Glen,” a most 
exquisite bit of scenery, which foreign artists 
pronounce to be admirable,—or the frowning 
cliffs, where the amiable enthusiast Berkeley 
loved to study, and near to which is the house 
in which he dwelt and wrote his “ Minute 
Philosopher.” 

I have been at a Review at the Fort, and it 
was quite an affair. There were about 400 
men under arms, including the Light Artillery 
under the command of Major Sherman, who 
displayed so much ability at Buena Vista. 
The head of the regiment here is Colonel 
Gates. 

Really this fine old town has its attractions. 
I like its old streets and venerable gables, and 
its noble old Trinity Church, with its square 
pews, and the organ which good penne | 
gave to the parish, and which | heard most ad- 
mirably played by a Mr. Taylor. ‘The Sunday 
mornings here are quite gala days; every one 
goes to church, and J have seen very gay and 
fashionable audiences at Trinity, and the pure 
Gothic church of the Baptists. I have been 
greatly delighted with the Redwood Library, 
a building in the style of Grecian architecture, 
a very charming temple, and embowered in a 
befitting shrubbery. This was endowed more 
than one hundred years ago by Abraham Red- 
wood, a native of Bristol, England; it has 
about 6000 volumes—a capital collection of 
books. Here, too, are some fine paintings of 
Copley, Stuart, King, and others; among the 
portraits are Webster, King, Calhoun, d- 
wood, &c., &c. This institution is owned in 
shares, and is deservedly highly valued by the 
people of the town. Dr. Channing, who was 
a native of this place, always spoke of Red- 
wood Library and the sea shore as having 
been the scenes of his best studies, and the 
places where his character was formed. The 
celebrated Malbone, the miniature painter, was 
born here, and in Newport still remains his 
greatest performance, a group styled the 
Hours. 

I have spent some pleasant hours in another 
library in this town at the residence of a cler- 
gyman. Its accumulation has been the work 
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of years, and he has now around him a collec- 
tion such as very few men in our country 
poe It is rich in works upon our own 

istory, and especially upon the Puritans and 
Nonconformists, while the noble folios of the 
English Church are all in their places. Early 
specimens of printing, rare autographs, and 
splendid presentation copies, with works of 
illustration, are abundant. I suppose this 
library cannot be less than 5000 volumes. 
Here, too, the owner showed me a “ painting 
of Shakspeare, by Vandyke ;” this is in truth 
an admirable cabinet picture, and would excite 
attention in England. Its history is curious. 
It had been in the family of the late Mr. 
Ellery more than 150 years. Large offers 
have been made to the present possessor, but 
he declines parting with it. This gentleman 
has a rare little collection of antiquities and 
matters of curiosity—among them is a magui- 
ficent gold medal struck by Napoleon on his 
marriage with Maria Louisa in 1810; an oil 
miniature of Louis Philippe, and antiques from 
Herculaneum, &c., &c. 

The town is now presenting a very gay ap- 
pearance. The Bellevue is full to overflow- 
ing, 80 is the Ocean House, and the Atlantic 
nearly full; they are all fine houses, and are 
this season kept very satisfactorily to their in- 
mates. A large convention of gentlemen in- 
terested in the protection of industry is now 
in session at the Ocean House. Among the 
members are the Collector of Boston, Mr. 
Abbot Lawrence, Mr. 8. Draper, Mr. C. Hud- 
son, Mr. Simmons, and a number of business 
men from Pennsylvania. Mr. Clay and Mr. 


Webster are soon expected to visit Newport, | 


and a season of unusual attraction is antici- 
pated. I am glad to say most of the visitors 
intend making a long season, and the fine 
weather of September will be enjoyed by many 
of them. 


VIATOR. 





Burrato, Aug. 3d, 1849. 

Messrs. Eps.,—In a previous communication 
I referred to the Medical University of this 
city, and hinted that I might speak of it 
again. This I will now do: though a short 
paragraph is all I shall devote to it. The new 
college edifice, which is located on the corner 
of Main and Virginia streets, somewhat over 
a mile from the foot of the former, is a 
structure 56 by 100 feet, not including the 
porch, and four stories high. The style of 
architecture is Romanesque. The walls are 
constructed of the well-known Lockport red 
free stone, unhewn and unpolished, rendering 
the building unique in appearance. The se- 
veral and spacious apartments for lectures, 
dissection, museum, &c., are tastily modelled, 
and are being elegantly finished; and in its 
whole interior arrangements it is probably as 
well adapted to the purposes of medical in- 
struction as any other building of the same 
character inthecountry. It will be completed 
in about two months. 

Within a few rods of the new college is situ- 
ated the Buffalo Hospital of the Sisters of 
Charity, a building 70 feet front by 50 in width. 
It is to be immediately enlarged by the addi- 
tion of a new edifice, by which its capacity 
will be doubled. An appropriation of $9000 
was made by the State Legislature for that 
purpose, during the last session. 

Dr. Foore, the new Chargé to Bogota, is not 
a politician merely, but a man of high literary 
attainments. By constant and close applica- 
tion to the duties of his profession as a jour- 
nalist, for the last thirteen or fourteen years, 
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subject in the range of literature; has kept 
up an acquaintance with the older sciences, 
and watched the development and growth of 
the new, till his fund of general intelligence 
is probably surpassed by none in our city, 
and by few in the State. The new country 
for which he is about to start will doubtless 
be found replete with subjects congenial to 
his facile pen; and letters may be looked for 
which will be of general interest to his coun- 
trymen, and will add attractions to the columns 
of the Buffalo Commercial Advertiser, the 
editorial chair of which paper he has just re- 
signed, but an interest in which he still re- 
tains. 

The book trade, like every other, is exceed- 
ingly dull just at this time. The Cholera con- 
tinues to prevail, and has a tendency to stag- 
nate business in all commercial cities like 
Buffalo. [have just returned from a visit to 
Detroit, Milwaukie, and Chicago, and found 
things in the same state there as with us. I 
met the epidemic in all those cities, though 
there have been, and are, but few cases per 
day in the first two. The crops are good at 
the West, and business musi revive here by 
the first of next month. By that time I hope 
to have some literary intelligence of interest 
to announce. Yours, yin 





What is Talked Abont. 


The name of Abert GaLLaTIn is to 
be added to the Obituary of 1849. At the re- 
markable age of eighty-eight, retaining his 
faculties to the close, this venerable scholar 
and statesman is gathered to the Fathers of the 
Republic. That was a memorable American 
career which began with an introduction to 
Franklin in 1780, and closed nearly seventy 
years later, amid the universal respect of the 
great and powerful third generation. The life 
of Gallatin was spent in constant activity. 
Born in Switzerland ; educated at Geneva with 
Dumont; in his early days an instructor in 
French at Harvard, a colonist in western Penn- 
sylvania, Member of Congress, Secretary of 
|the Treasury (when the office was no sine- 
cure) under Jefferson, Commissioner at Ghent, 
Minister to France; in his last peaceful days 
| President of the New York Historical Society, 
his interest in public questions, in Antiquities, 
|in Literature, unabated to the end ; we know 
few higher pictures of an honorable and useful 
career. The bonhommie, the natural spirit of 
kindness, the sagacity, the powers of memory 
displayed, until quite recently, at the meetings 
of the Historical Society, will always be re- 
membered by those who witnessed them. His 
life belongs to the History of his adopted 
country, and will always be preserved in that 
record. 

















The Paris Correspondent of the 
London Literary Gazette introduces the sub- 
ject of International Copyright, with a state- 
ment that should commend itself to American 
Interests, The movement on the part of 
Belgian authors is parallel with the expression 
of the feeling of our own writers in the pre- 
mises, which has been made again and again, 
in repeated petitions to Congress. hen 
our legislators discover that International 
Copyright is a principle of the civilized world, 
universally admitted between the European 
States, they may acknowledge the conclusive 
reasonings of our home authors. Come from 
what quarter it may, any recognition of the 
question must be fruitful in results beyond. 





he has familiarized himself with almost every 


We hail, therefore, the agitation of the matter 








in Belgium, which has now an opportunity to 
redeem itself from the odium of the poliey not 
long since sanctioned by King Leopold, who 
congratulated the country on this profitable 
species of pillage—from French authors.— 
“ Belgian authors and artists have beyun to 
bestir themselves against the abominable sys- 
tem of literary and artistic piracy, which 
makes their country the eat of Europe 
They have addressed a long petition to the 
Chamber of Deputies, in which they set forth 
the many evils, moral and political, which re- 
sult from this atrocious system; one of the 
principal being, that it causes Belgium to be so 
deluged with cheap reprints of French works, 
that it is impossible for her to have a literature 
orartof herown. The petition has been most 
favorably received by the Chamber, and has by 
its orders been referred to the ministers of 
foreign affairs and the interior, with directions 
that measures shall be taken to carry into 
effect ils prayer. : 
“The crushing of literary piracy in Bel- 
gium would be of immense advantage to 
France, as there is scarcely a French publica- 
tion of any merit or popularity which is not 
pirated over and over again—the English 
themselves are not more scandalously pillaged 
in the United States. To our publishers and 
authors, also, the annihilation of this nuisance 
would be of no small importance, for they too 
have greatly suffered by it. Let us hope that 
French, English, and Belgian will now unite in 
demanding the suppression of a system which 
ls a public scandal, and the cause of immense 
pecuniary loss. The interest of all is alike in 
nature and almost in degree ; and all must fee! 
the same desire to vindicate morality, and 
free their respective countries from reproach.” 
—— Tue Society Liprary has recently 
received several important accessions to its 
already valuable collections of foreign litera- 
ture. The folio “Gallery of Versailles,” 
D’Agincourt’s “ Fine Arts,” and the Napoleon 
work on “ Egypt” are among the number. 
The necessary preliminaries to the 
opening of the Astor Liprary are advancing 
as rapidly as consistent with sound enterprise. 
The plans are nearly completed, ground will 
be broken immediately, and the foundation laid 
the present season. The collection of books 
already made is about Twenty thousand, num- 
bering many of great rarity, cost, and useful- 
ness in the Arts and Sciences. 
The English journalists, at this dull 
season of the year when the trade list offers 
them very little of home production, generally 
amuse their readers by victimizing an Ameri- 
can book or two. The novelty in this way of 
the present season is Mr. Colman’s “ Familiar 
Letters on European Life and Manners.” 
There is a jerking, dyspeptic notice of the 
work in the Atheneum, and a humorous quiz 
in the Examiner. The head and front of Mr. 
Colman’s offending seems to be his minute 
accounts of the mode of life in the houses o! 
the nobility and upper classes, of which we 
gave an amusing specimen or two when bis 
book first appeared. The Examiner admits 
that the lords and ladies may like this sort ot 
thing, “tickling the noble fancy with a bird's 
eye view of some thousands of American read- 
ers across the water, poring, with open mouths 
and goggle eyes, over descriptions of ts 
owner’s domestic magnificence.” And why 
should Mr. C. noi write the descriptions? It 
has been a favorite habit of English travellers 
to describe all the broken crockery and overset 
mustard which they fell in with in Ame- 
rica! Why should not Mr. Colman, in the 
nobler and more generous spirit, write of porce- 
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si he meets with it? A hundred years 
hie daseriptions will be invaluable to the 
Macaulays of that generation. There is a 
twang of Sydney Smith in his critic, e. g.:— 
« But there is one phase of the national cha- 
racter which impresses our good traveller 
more than any other. It is remarkable that 
the guests at a gentleman’s house do not dash 
at the dishes, and contend with one another 
for ‘ the fixings’ they contain, but put their 
trust in Providence, and in the servants, and in 
the good time coming, if they wait a little 
longer; itis a grave consideration that they 
have water to wash in, sheets to sleep in, 

r to write lettcrs on, and allumettes to 
light their sealing-wax by; it is a matter for a 
philosopher's reflection, that at breakfast you 
find the cold beef on the sideboard, and at 
night the chamber candlestick in the entry ; 
but the distinctive mark of the national charac- 
ter, the centre prong in the trident of Britannia, 
the strong tuft in the mane of the British lion, 
is the national propensity to perform that 
humble household service, which is familiarly 
called ‘emptying the slops.’ This and the 
kindred national propensity to brush a man’s 
clothes and polish his boots, whensoever and 
wherever the clothes and boots can be seized 
without the man, are the noteworthy things 
that can never be effaced from an observant 
traveller’s remembrance. 


Princes and lords may flourish and may fade, 


even the ‘Duke, with his four-and-twenty 
silver tea-caddies all of a row, may be made 
hay of by the inexorable getter-in of human 
but the ducal housemaid and the ducal 
boot-boy will flourish in immortal freshness. 
RP, PES. By and by he expatiates 
on the bell-rope being always within reach ; 
on a ‘ worked nightcap’ being ‘ not unfrequent- 
ly’ placed for you (though we suspect the 
Duchess of a personal attention to this article) ; 
on the unwonted luxury of a boot-jack ; on 


the high civilization ofa little copper teakettle ; | two of the transition. On the arrival of the 
on the imposing solemnity of that complicated | Panama steamer “it was interesting to ob-| 
Institution known as dinner-napkins, which, | serve the progress for the first few days of | 
we are told, * are never left upon the table, but | the adventurers. They clung to the steamer, 
either thrown into your chair or on the floor till the good nature of the captain and the | the tables !” 
under the table ;’ but faithful to the one om ‘fresh provisions of the ship were exhausted 

ts | together. 
and clothes for ever ‘brushed and folded and | them going to the mines, with their salt pork, 


trait of Britain, he falls back on the 


laid out for use !’” 


Mr. Hupsow, ns way, too, gets “ short , vances. 


shrift” for his 


does the book great injustice. The reviewer 
holds up a sentence as a specimen of the 
whole, condemning it for its fine writing, 
which may or may not be true of it, according 
to the context. Certainly, if there is any 

“ fine writing” in an objectionable sense in 
Mr. Hudson’s book it is amply redeemed by 
strong thinking. 

—— The Confidence Man, the new species 
of the Jeremy Diddler recently a subject of 
police fingering, and still later impressed into 
the service of Burton’s comicalities in Cham- 
bers street, is excellently. handled by a clever 
pen in the Merchants’ Ledger, which we are 
glad to see has a column for the credit as well 
as for the debtor side of humanity. It is not 
the worst thing that can be said of a country 
that it gives birth to a confidence man :— 

_“ Who is there that does not recollect, in the 
circle of his acquaintance, a smart young gen- 
tleman who, with his coat buttoned to the 
throat and hair pushed back, extends his arms 
at public meetings in a wordy harangue ? 








This is the young confidence man of politics. 
In private life you remember perfectly well the 


middle-aged gentleman with well-developed | leather bags of gold dust, but day by day, as 
person and white waistcoat, who lays down the | they pay for the doetor’s bill and nurse’s care, 
law in reference to the state of trade, sub-| the precious metal goes faster than it came. 
treasury, and the tariff—and who subscribes | Comfort for the sick, whieh would be misery 
steadily to Hunt’s excellent Magazine (which | at home, is with diffieulty got for ten dollars 
he never reads). ‘This is the confidence man |a day.” 
of merchandise. * * * A capital local sketch appeared in the 
“That one poor swindler, li. e the one under | Albion a week or two since of an amiable, 
arrest, should have been able to drive so con- though eccentric character, in which more 
siderable a trade on an appeal to so simple a | than one trait of the original is preserved to 
quality as the confidence of man in man, shows | the life, with a kindly hand. “Whoever has 
that all virtue and humanity of nature is not | had occasion, any time, for the last ten years, 
entirely extinct in the nineteenth century. It)| to consult a file of newspapers at the Rooms 
isa good thing, and speaks well for human | of the New York Society Library, must re- 
nature, that, at this late day, in spite of all the; member a singular little figure which pre- 
hardening of civilization and all the warning | sented itself, skipping about those precinets 
of newspapers, men can be swindled. | with a jerky and angular motion. He must 
“The man who is always on his guard, al-| recollect in the first half-minute, after enter- 
pans oh pad against appeal, who cannot be be-|ing, when newly introduced, having been 
guiled into the weakness of pity by any story | rapidly approached by a man of slender build 
—is far gone, in our opinion, towards being | in a frock-coat, low shoes, 2 large female head 
himself a hardened villain. He may steer in a cameo in his bosom, an eye-glass dan- 
clear of petty larceny and open swindling—| gling to and fro: and presently thrusting into 
but mark that man well in his intercourse | his very face a wrinkled countenance, twitchy 
with his fellows—they have no confidence in and peculiarly distorted in (we think it was) 
him, as he has none inthem. He lives coldly the left eye. This was Little Trappan him- 
among his people--he walks an iceberg in the self, the superintendent of the Rooms and 
marts of trade and social life—and when he | arch-custodian of the filed newspapers: who 
dies, may Heaven have that confidence inhim no doubt asked you sharply on your first 
which he had not in his fellow mortals!” appearance, rising on one leg, as he spoke, 
Wits, in one of his latest “ excur- |“ Well, Sir—what do you want?” This ques- 
sion letters,” introduces a new feature intothe | tion was always put to a débutant with a 
“ physical geography” of the country. Speak-| sternness of demeanor and severity of tone, 
ing of Cape Cod, he says—-“If you look at it| absolutely appalling. But wait a little, and 
upon the map, you will see that it resembles | you will see the really kind old gentleman 
the lifted leg of New England, in the act of softening down, and meek as a lamb, leading 
giving the enemy a kick.” you about to crop of the sweetest bunches his 
The Gold Regions of California have | garden of preserves could furnish. It was 
fairly entered upon their second period of | his way, only: and, while surprised into ad- 
progress, the stage of competition and re- miration of his new suavity, you were linger- 
gularly applied laborious industry. The fairy ing over an open paper which he had spread 
money is turning to dust and ashes! A before you with alacrity, you were startled 
picturesque letter in the Evening Post, dated into a fresh and greater wonder, at the up- 
San Francisco, June 20, records an item or! rising of a voice in a distant quarter—shout- 
ing, roaring almost in a furious key, and 
demanding with a clamorous passion, ‘ Why 
the devil gentlemen couldn’t conduct them- 
selves as gentlemen, and keep their legs off 
Looking hastily about, you dis- 
covered the little old man, planted square in 
They finally dispersed, most of the middle of the floor, firing hot shot and 
rapid speech, in broadsides, upon a doubled- 
tin kettles, tools, and India rubber contri-| up man, half in the chair, and half on the 
The person, who had each Sunday reading-table—with a perfect chorus of eyes 














ctures on Shakspeare in | during the voyage read to us the service, and rolling about the room from the assembled 
the Edinburgh, in a flippant passage which | 


preached against this world and its lusts, was’ readers, centring upon the little figure in its 
off to the mines, with tin pan and shovel. A spasm. Silence again for three minutes, and 
sober, staid, and smooth-faced man, who had all the gentlemen present are busy with the 
conducted himself like a saint on board ship, afternoon papers (just come in) when sud- 
was to be seen, much to the surprise of all, denly a second crash is heard, and some 
dealing cards at a Faro-table, at the Parker desperate, unknown mutilator of a file—from 
Hotel. A youth who had sported himself which an oblong, three inches by an inch and 
gaily on the voyage, might be seen peddling a half is gone,—is held up to the seorn, con- 
coffee pots and drinking cups around the tumely, and measureless detestation of the 
town.” One party, mostly mechanies, giving civilized worid. 'The peal of thunder dies away, 
up the idea of mining, had wisely resolved and with it the spare figure has disappeared 
upon taking advantage of the high price of at a side door, out of the Reading Room into 
labor at San Francisco, and engaged them- the Library: but it is not more than a couple 
selves in their various occupations, and had of minutes after, that the Reading Room 
installed their leader, Dr. Colton, whose tables are alive with placards, bulletins, and 
departure from New York had been an-|announcements in pen and ink, variously 
nounced in the Tribune, as that of a dis-| requiring, imploring, and warning frequenters 
tinguished philosopher and scientific lecturer, | of the Room against touching said files with 
as their cook and tent keeper. * * * * There | unholy hands. These are no sooner set and 
are to be seen in the private hospital, one of displayed, than the irrepressible Super- 
the most thriving and profitable enterprises of | intendent is bending over some confidential 
San Francisco, men once sturdy, but doubled friend at one of the tables, and making him 
with rheumatism ; youths whose blood once privately and fully acquainted with the 
flowed rich and invigorating, and which now | unheard-of outrages which require these 
is impoverished and corrupted with the poison | yjolent demonstrations.” 


of scurvy. They may yet clutch their dirty A Newport correspondent of the 
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Tribune notices the picturesque appearance 
of the nt fashionable costume on the 
beach,—* Here, unlike Rockaway, the ladies 
and gentlemen bathe in common, wearing 
costumes of which no parallels can be found 
in any Magazine des Modes unless the plates 
were done in an Insane Asylum, and which at 
a distance give the beach the appearance of an 
exploded State Prison.” 

—— Bayarp Tayvor’s California Corres- 
pondence to the Tribune is of spirit and inte- 
rest. Leaning over the stern of his canoe on 
the Chagres river he takes this view of the 
scenery :——“ There is nothing in the world 
comparable to these forests. No description | 
that I have ever read conveys an idea of the 
splendid overplus of vegetable life within the 
tropics. The river, broad, and with a swift 
current of the sweetest water I ever drank, 
winds between walls of foliage that rise from 
its very surface. All the gorgeous growths of 
an eternal Summer are so mingled in one im- 

netrable mass that the eye is bewildered. 

rom the rank jungle of canes and gigantic 
lilies, and the thickets of strange shrubs that 
line the water, rise the trunks of the mango, 
the ceiba, the cocoa, the sycimore, and the su- 

rb palm. Plantains take root in the banks, 

iding the soil with their leaves, shaken aud 
split into immense plumes by the wind and 
rain. ‘The zapote, with a fruit the size of a 
man’s head, the gourd tree, and other vegetable | 
wonders, attract the eye on all sides. Blos- | 
soms of crimson, purple, and yellow, of a form | 
and m»gnitude unknown in the North, are) 
mingled with the leaves, and flocks of paro- | 
quets and brilliant butterflies circle through the | 
air like blossoms blown away. Sometimes a | 
spike of scarlet flowers is thrust forth like the | 
tongue of a serpent, from the heart of some | 
convolution of unfolding leaves, and sometimes | 
the creepers and parasites drop trails and | 
streamers of fragrance from boughs that shoot | 
half-way across the river. Every turn of the | 
stream only disclosed another and more magni- | 
ficent vista of leaf, bough, and blossom. All) | 
outline of the landscape is lost under this de-| 
luge of vegetation. No trace of the soil is to! 
be seen; lowland and highland are the same ; 
a mountain is but a higher swell of the mass | 
of verdure. As on the ocean, you have a sense | 
rather than a perception of beauty. The | 
sharp, clear lines of our scenery at home are | 
here wanting. What shape the land would be | 
if cleared, you cannot tell. You gaze upon | 
the scene before you witha never-sated delight, | 
till your brain aches with the sensation, and 
you close your eyes, overwhelmed with the 
thought that all these wonders have been from 
the beginning—that year alter year takes away 
no leaf or blossom that is not replaced, but the 
sublime mystery of growth and decay is re- 
newed for ever.” 

Here is a characteristic “interior” on 
shore :—* We stopped four hours short of 
Gorgona, at the hacienda of San Pablo, the 
residence of Padre Dutaris, curé of all the in- 
terior.’ Ambrosio took us to his house by a 
path across a rolling, open savanna, dotted by 
palms and acacias of immense size. Herds of 
cattle ard horses were grazing on the short, 
thick-leaved grass, and appeared to be in excel- 
lent condition. The padre owns a large tract 
of land, with a thousand head of stock, and 
his ranche commands a beautiful view up and 
down the river. Ambrosio was acquainted 
with his woman, and by recommending us as 
‘buenos caballeros’ procured us a splendid 
supper of fowls, eggs, rice boiled in cocoa 
milk, and chocolate, with baked plantains for 





| 
| 








bread. ‘Those who came after us had diffi- 


culty in getting anything. The padre has 
been frequently Cneated by Americans, and is 
therefore cautious. He was absent at the time, 
but his son Felipe, a boy of 12 years old, as- 
sisted in doing the honors with wonderful grace 
and self-possession. His tawny skin is as soft 
as velvet, and his black eyes sparkle like 
jewels. He is almost the only living model of 
the Apollino that [ ever saw. He sat in the 
hammock with me, leaning over my shoulder as 
I posted up the day’s doings, and when I had 
done, wrote his name in my book, in an elegant | 
hand. I slept soundly in the midst of an up- 
roar, and only awoke at four o'clock next 
morning, to hurry our men in leaving for 
Gorgona.” 








OUR WONDROUS ATMOSPHERE. 


“The atmosphere rises above us with its 
cathedral dome, arching downwards the heaven, 
of which it is the most familiar synonyme and 
symbol. It floats around us like that grand 
object which the apostle John saw in his 
vision, ‘a sea of glass like unto crystal.’ So 
massive is it, that when it begins to stir it 
tosses about great ships like playthings, and 
sweeps cities and forests like snow-flakes to 
destruction before it. And yet it is so mobile, | 
that we have lived years in it before we can be | 
persuaded that it exists at all, and the great! 
bulk of mankind never realize the truth that 
they are bathed in an oceanof air. Its weight 
is so enormous that iron shivers before it like 
glass, yet a soap-bell sails through it with im- 
punity, and the tiniest insect waves it aside 
with its wing. It ministers lavishly to all the 
senses. We touch it not, but it touches us. 
Its warm south winds bring back color to the 
pale face of the invalid; its cool west winds 
refresh the fevered brow, and make the blood 
mantle in our cheeks; even its north blasts 
brace into new vigor the hardened children of 
our rugged clime. The eye is indebted to it 
for all the magnificence of sunrise, the full 
brightness of midday, the chastened radiance 
of the gloaming, and the clouds that cradle 
near the setting sun. But for it, the rainbow 
would want its ‘ triumphal arch,’ and the winds 
would not send their fleecy messengers on 
errands round the heavens. The cold ether 
would not shed its snow-feathers on the earth, 
nor would drops of dew gather on the flowers. 
The kindly rain would never fall, nor hailstorm 
nor fog diversify the face of the sky. Our 
naked globe would turn its tanned and un- 
shadowed forehead to the sun, and one dreary, 
monotonous blaze of light and heat dazzle and 
burn up all things. Were there no atmosphere, 
the evening sun would in a moment set, and, 
without warning, plunge the earth in darkness. 
But the air keers in her hand a sheaf of his 
rays, and lets them slip but slowly through her 
fingers; so that the shadows of evening gather 
by degrees, and the flowers have time to bow 
their heads, and each creature space to find a 
place of rest, and nestle to repose. In the 
morning, the garish sun would at one bound 
burst from the bosom of night, and blaze 
above the horizon ; but the air watches for his 
coming, and sends at first but one little ray to 
announce his approach, and then another, and 
by and by a handful, and so gently draws aside 
the curtain of night, and slowly lets the light 
fall on the face of the sleeping earth, till her 
eyelids open, and, like man, she goes forth 
again to her labor till the evening.” 


WorpsworTax was present at the Queen’s ball 
in London lately. A London journal, in speaking 
of the fact, remarks :— 

«“ Poetry must truly be a healthy occupation. It 





was never considered very fattening, 
and divine spirit must be stron 
tribe. Here is Wordsworth, aged seventy-nine 


court gaieties, besides writing sonnets 





{> but the vita] 
& in the tunefy 
travelling from Westmoreland and joining in the 


- There j 
Samuel Rogers, aged seventy-seven, running ha 


to routs and picture sales. James Montgome 


at Sheffield, in his seventy-seventh year, is stil} jn. 
tent on poetry and benevolence ; and Thomas 
Moore the Little, who, upon Monday, entered 


upon seventy, sings his Irish melodies with as much 


gusto as ever, sips his pint of claret, and now and 


then indites honeyed verses on rosy lids, blue eyes 


and ‘ all that sort of thing’ Joanna Baillie, bor. 


dering on fourseore, still graces her retreat a 


Hampstead. One of the early lakers, Thoinas qd. 
Quincy, after encountering many reverses in se. 
venty years, and after eating more opium than 
would kill a company of grenadiers, dreams an, 
writes classic dreams somewhere about ‘ Auld 
Reekie,’ joined occasionally by Professor Wilson, 
who is getting lazy, though only sixty-one.” 


HOME. 


Cum mens onus reponit, ac peregrino 
Labore fessi veniinus larem ad nostrum, 
Desideratoyue acquiescimus lecio. 


The old grey mansion looks upon the woods, 
The lawns lie green beneath the mellow light; 
I hear the olden song of fallen floods, 
That fills the silent holiow of the night. 
. 


That is the chamber window whence I sprang 
Those the old oaks of many centuries, 

In whose great leafy boughs [ loved to hang, 
And make strange playmates of the mighty trees. 


The stream [ leapt in boyhood dashes down 
In falls and mossy windings as of yore ; 

Still sleeps the sunlight on the hill’s dense crown, 
Whose base is ocean swept with ceaseless roar. 


And once that roar seemed music—once I lay 
In the rich orchard underneath the sky 

In childish visions al! the summer day— 
It seemed the whisper of eternity. 


All the long solitary years of life 
Forgotten, I am now again a child ; 
Forgotten all the earnest toil and strife, 

Behold me wilful, petulant, and wild. 


Again a child ; O were it true in deed, 

That {might meet you, playmates of the past, 
Nor this unresting spirit inly bleed 

With a poor happiness which may not last. 


Again to mock the chasm with ardentleap 
Again to thrill the glades with laboring breath ; 

O futile dream—in distant isles ye sleep, 
Unknown, save to the icy eye of Death. 


And could we meet—with hair grown thin and grey, 
And care marked sadly on each weary brow— 
Alas, not those who dared the flashing bay, 
And rocked and shouted in the wiody bough. 


Age a child ; those wavering branches then, 
here the last echoes of the stream rejoice, 
Might yield that unforgotien form again, 

And I might once more hear my mother's voice. 


Where southern seas under bright heavens lie 
That voice has haunted oft the summer air: 
O come thou now, beneath no alien sky, 
And teach thy sorrowing child another prayer. 








Publishers’ Circular. 
LITERARY enPutisesnoe. 


Messrs. Lea & Brancnarp will publish, in toe 
course of a few weeks, Kennepy’s Life of Wir. 
It cannot fail, from the double claims of author 
and subject, of being a work of interest. 

Messrs. Srrincer & Townsenp will issue im- 
mediately Mr. Herbert's “ Fish and Fishing of the 
United States and British Provinces of North 
America.” Also “ My Sister Minnie, a Novel, 
by Mrs. Mackenzie Daniel,” author of the Poor 
Cousin, Georgiana Hammond, &c. 

F. W. Tuomas, Esq., author of “ Clinton Brad- 
shaw,” has, says the Knickerbocker, nearly com- 
pleted a novel called “ James Russell, an Auto- 
biography,” to be published in Cincinnati © 
October. : 

E. P. Wurrrte, Esq., is about to publish his 
« Lectures on Subjects connected with Literature 
and Life ;” from the press of Ticxnor & Co. 
Boston. 
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D. Arrieton & Co. have in press Boise’s Ex- 
ereises in Greek Composition ; Companion to 
Ollendorff, edited by Greene ; Ollendorfi’s Ele- 
mentary French Grammar, by Greene ; Professor 
Johnson’s Edition of Cicero’s Orations ; Professor 
Thacher’s Edition of Cicero de Officiis; Women 
of the New Testament, with eighteen superb steel 
engravings, edited by Dr. W. B. Sprague ; Women 
of the Bible, with eighteen fine steel engravings, 
edited by Dr. Wainwright, a new edition; Aunt 
Fanny’s Christmas Stories, a new edition ; Lllus- 
trated Commentary on the Four Gospels, edited 
by Dr. Tyng; A New Juvenile, translated from 
the German by Miss Susan Pindar ; The Literary 
Gem, an Illustrated Souvenir for all Seasons ; 
Appleton’s Southern and Western Guide-Book, 
with numerous maps; Living Authors of Eng- 
land, by Powell ; Sevane’s and Velasquez’s Spanish 
and English Dictionary, to match Adler's Ger- 
man; American Historical Tales for Youth ; 
Anthon’s Contributions to Legal Science ; Byrne’s 
Dictionary of Machinery, Mechanics, and Engi- 
neering, With 1500 illustrations; Byrme’s New 
Method of Caleulating Logarithms. 

H. F. Anners, Philadelphia, has the following 
New Books in press, to be ready August 20th :— 

The Gift of Friendship: a Token of Remembrance for 
1850. Original articles from some of our most popular 
authors, illustrated by six fine steel plates. Elegantly 
pound in French morocco richly gilt; The Hyacinth: a 
Christmas, New Year's, and Birth-day present for 1850. 
The voluine for 1850 will in many respects surpass those 
of previous years—five fine steel plates. Fine English 
cloth gilt and gilt edges extra; TheGem: a Juvenile An- 
nual for 1850. Fine steel plates, cloth gilt and gilt edges; 
Schmid’s Bible Stories, numerous illustrations, square 
16mo. fine cloth gilt; Miniature Bible, numerous illustra- 
tions, neatly bound in cloth gilt and gilt edges. Also 
French morocco, do. do. do.; Abbott's Moral Library for 
the Young, 5 vols. 18mo., cloth gilt. Also the same in 
unique binding. 





LIST OF BOOKS PUBLISHED IN THE UNITED 
STATES FROM AUG. 4TH TO AUG. 18TH. 


Annual Report of the Normal, Model, and Common 
Schools in Upper Canada, forthe year 1848, with an 
Appendix by the Chief Superintendent of Schools, Mon- 
real. Printed by Rollo Campbell. 1849. Folio, pp. 38. 

A Rejoinder to * Replies from England, éc., to certain 
statements circulated in this country respecting Mr. 
Macready,” together with an impartial history and 
review of the | table occur at the Astor-Place 
Opera House on the 10th of May, 1849. (New York: 
Stringer & Townsend. 1849. 8vo. pp. 119.) 

Asylum Souvenir (The). 18mo. pp. 64. (Utica, N Y. 
Printed at the Asylutn.) 

Bibliotheca Sacra and Theological Review, Vol. VI. No. 
= August, 1849. (New York and London. John 

iley.) 

Colton (Rev, C. C.)—Lacon; or, many things in few 
words; addressed to these who think. Revised edition, 
ae Index. (New York. William Gowans.) 8vo. 


pp. 504. 

Combe (Andrew, M.D.)—The Universal Guide to Health, 
by a rational course of Food and Diet. Eighth edition. 
(Buffalo: Geo. H. Derby & Co.) 1849. 18mo. pp. 310. 

Corkran (J. F.)—H of the National Constituent As- 
nae from May, 3848. (Harper & Brothers. l2mo. pp. 


Eliot (Samuel).—The Liberty of Rome: a History, with 
an Historical Account of the Liberty of Ancient Na- 
tions. (New York: Geo. P. Putnam). 1849. 2 vols. 
8vo., with plates, pp. 526, 523. 

Houghton.—Bulwer and Forbes on the Water-T'reatinent. 
Edited, with additional matter, ef Roland J. Houghton, 
- M.D. (New York: Geo. P. Putnam.) 12mo. pp. 


Hows (John W. 8.)—The Practical Elocutionist and Aca- 
demical Reader and Speaker; designed for the use of 
Colleges, Academies, and High Schovls, by J W. 8. 
Hows, Compiler of “The Shakspearian Reader,” and 
Professor of Elocation in Columbia College. (New 
York: Geo. P. Putnam. 1849.) 12m. pp. 431. 

Irving (Washington) —The Crayon Reading Book ; com- 
prising Selections from the various writings of Washing- 
ton Irving. Prepared for the use of Schools. (New 
York: Geo. P. Putnam.) 12mo. pp. 255. 

Mayhew (The Brothers).—The Magic of Kindness; or, 
the Wondrous Story of the Good Huan—illustrated by 
—— and Meadows. (Harper & Brothers), 18mo. 


Moore (Edward, M.A.)—The Bucolics, Georgics, and 
oeid of Virgil; with Bogiieh Notes, a Life of Virgil, 
7) ae upon Scanning. (Boston: Murray & Co 

. 10. pp. 551. 

Tiffany (Osmond, Jr.)\—The Canton Chinese; or, the 
American’s Sojourn in the Celestial Empire. Boston: 
Cambridge, Munroe & Co. 1849. 12mo. pp. 271. 

Wilberforce (R. J., Archdeacon of the West Riding). — 
nee ¢: the Incarnation ir. ite etation to Bae 

t urch. I2mo. pp. 41). ( phia : 
Hooker & Co.) - 
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NEW AND IMPORTANT WORKS 


G. P, PUTNAM, 155 Broadway. 


een wf 


TEXT-BOOKS FOR COLLEGES AND SCHOOLS. 





*,* The attention of Teachers to the following Books is particularly invited. Copies will be 
supplied for examination to Teachers who will favor the Publisher with their Address. 


The Practical Elocutionist, 


For Colleges, Academies, and High Schools. By Joun W. S. Hows, Professor of Elocution in 
Columbia College. Large 12mo. volume, half bound. 


*,* This work is confidently recommended to the attention of the Teaching Public and Intelligent Students for 
its thorough practical character 


** Itis compiled by a gentleman of great experience in teaching the art which it is intended to illustrate, and t 
evident signs of taste, research, and practical adaptation in the selections that mainly fill its pages. * * * 
it is the freshness of this book that con-titutes its chief attraction. * * In conclusion, the book is a good book, 
well planned, well executed, and well got up; we trust it will speedily work its way into the academical and colle- 
giate institutions of the United States. ‘There is no country in the world in which it is more important that youth 
should acquire fluency of language, a vigorous style, and an easy delivery, for there is none in which public speaking 
is so frequent. We ought not to omit to mention that the introductory notices and rules for students are simplified 
and abbreviated,—the author's object appearing to be the substitution of natural impalses kept under good command, 
for the mechanical aids to speaking heretofore so commonly adopted."—N. Y. Albion. 


The Crayon Reading Book: 


Comprising Selections from the varivus Writings of Wasuineron Irvine. Prepared for the use 
of Schools. 12mo. (In August.) 


years 
* * 


This volume comprises a series of Scenes, Adventures, Sketches of Character, and Historical Pictures fromthe Life 
of Columbus, Asioria, ‘Tour on the Prairies, Granada, Bracebridge Hall, Sketch Book, &c., arranged so as to form an 
acceptable and aseful Reading Book for the higher classes in schools and academies. 


A Mythological Text-Book ; 


With Original Lllustrations. Adapted to the use of Universities and High Schools, and for 
Popular Reading. By M. A. Dwieur. With an Introduction by Tayier Lewis, Professor of 
Greek in the University of New York. 12mo. half bound, $1 50. 
“ Asa book of reference for the general reader, we know not its equal. The information it contains is almost as 
necessary tothe active reader of modern literature, as for the professed scholar.’”-— Home Journal. 


* A valuable addition to our elementary school books, being written in good taste and with ability, and well adapted 
to popular instruction.” —Prof. Webster, Principal of the Free Academy, N.Y. 


A NEW EDITION ABRIDGED, 
Will be ready in a few days. 


Coe’s Drawing Cards. 


Studies in Drawing, in a Progressive Series of Lessons on Cards, beginning with the most 
Elementary Studies, and adapted for use at Home and at Schools. By Bensamin H. Coz, 
Teacher of Drawing. In ten series—marked 1 to 10—each containing about eighteen Series. 
25 cts. each Series. 


Roman Liberty—A History. 


With a View of the Liberty of other Ancient Nations. By Samvet Exuior, Esq. Illustrated 
with Twelve Engravings, executed in the finest style, at Rome. 2 volumes 8vo. cloth, uniform 
with Prescott’s Historical Works. $4 50. 


“ A work of high character and distinguished merit. The author has brought to the performance of a task of such 
magnitude and difficulty, vast stores of erudition, a highly cultivated taste, a comprehensive and penetrating intellect, 
and a grave and sober jud t—qualities indispensable to one who would write such a history, and rarely to be 
found combined to the same extent in the seme individual.”—John Bull. ‘cae 

“ We have had histories of Rome written by the scholar, by the credulous, and lately a history of it by the great 
historic sceptic, Niebuhr. We had not yet one written by a Philosopher ; we thank Mr. Elliot for having undertaken 
and, we may add, succeeded in bis task, ‘This is a good and new book to the classic student and thinker.”—Daily 
News. 

“ Such a history, written by a cultivated scholar, whose mind is not soured towards humanity by groping in the dust 
and ashes of the past, but whose whole soul is glowing with the geouine spirit of his subject, will be a more valuable 
addition to English literature than entire libraries of the works of those prosers and mere transcribers of facts who 
aspire to the title of historians.” 

“ A valuable contribution to historical literature.”— Letter in the Literary World. 

“ Elliot's two volumes have appeared in a superb English dress. Yesterday I heard Rogers speak of them with joy. 
* * * We all must thank Elliot fora real service rendered to our country and to liberty.”—Letter from an Ameri- 
can gentleman in London. 


Letters from the Alleghany Mountains. 


By Cartes Lanmay, Librarian of the War Department, Author of “ A Summer in the Wilder- 
ness,” &c. 12mo. cloth, 75 cen. 





*,* These letters are descriptive of one of the most interesting regions in the old States of the Union, which has 
never before been described by any traveller, and they will be found to contain a tamount of valuable informa- 


tion, as well as many characteristic anecdotes and legends of the western parts of North and South Carolina, Georgia, 





Tennessee, 
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A MISCELLANEOUS JOURNAL, 
Of all matters of interest for the week, connected with 
Books, flusic, Paintings, Beports of Science, 
musements, &c. 
WITH ORIGINAL PAPERS, SKETCHES, &c., 
DISTINGUISHED CONTRIBUTORS. 
And a great variety of Miscellany and Gossip, for 
GENERAL READERS. 
PUBLISHED WEEKLY IN 20 anv 24 PP., 47T0., BY 
BE. A.&G.L. DUYCKINCK, 
EDITORS AND PROPRIETORS, 157 BROADWAY, 
NEW YORK. 
At Three Dollars per Annum, in Advance. 


BY 





Retzsch’s 
Illustrations to Shakspeare, 


Part 4. 








& B. WESTERMANN BROS, German and Gene- | 

e ral Foreign Booksellers, 651 Broadway, have this | 

day published the fourth part of RETZSCH’S spirited | 
ILLUSTRATIONS TO SHAKSPEARE. 

From a host of favorable criticisms we clip the follow- 
ing: 

“ Those unacquainted with Retzsch had better call to 
the publishers and see the publication under notice. [tis | 
no use attempting to describe these engravings, they are | 
made to be seen and must be seen ; for spirited conception, 
vivid execution, and elaborate detail, Retzsch 1s unequal- 
led in outline; he has both pec iliarity and originality, &c. 
— Boston Post. 

Part 4—price 59 cents. 

To be had of the Publishers, 651 Broadway, und of all 

respectable Bookseliers in the Union. all 2t 


This Day Published, 


BY 
MARK H. NEWMAN & (CO., 
199 Broadway, New York, 


A New oe 


| 


Jahn’s Biblical Archeology. 


Translated from the Latin, with Additions and Correc- 
tions, and a Copious Index of Passages. 
Illustrated 


By THOMAS C. UPHAM, 


Professor of Moral and Intellectual Philosophy, and of 
the Hebrew Language, in Bowdoin College. 


Firta Epirion. 
July 26th, 1849. 


os i ts a y 

Facing the Enemy. 

; ENGRAVED BY T. DONEY, FROM A PAINTING BY 

F. W. EDMONDS. 

Se beautifal Engraving having been withdrawn from 
sale soon after its publication, is now republished by 

the subscriber, and the price reduced to One Dollar for 

prints and Two Dollars for proofs on India paper. 

The Trade will be supplied at the usual discount. 


JOHN P. RIDNER, 
jel6 497 Broadway, Art- Union Building. 


BURNHAM & BROTHERS, 
58 and 60 Cornhill, Boston, Ms. 
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Antique, Modern, “and Foreign Cheap 


Bookstore, 


Ce TAINING an immense collection of nearly Two 
Hundred Thousand Volumes of rare, scarce, and va- 
a Books, in all the various branches of Literature ; 
Law, Medicine, Theology, History, Biography, Travels, 
Voyages, Mechanics, Chemistry, Botany, Agriculture, 
American History, ete.; in all Languages, French, 
Spanish, German, Italian, Latin, Greek, Hebrew, etc.; 
which are offered to the public at extremely Low 


| WOODCOCK 


| KINGSLEY (C.)—Twenty-five Village Sermons. 


$1 38. 
a AN (E. A.)—A History of Architecture. 





Prices. 
Orders for Books to supply Libraries will be promptly 
executed. je9 fm | 


NEW BOOKS 


PER LAST STEAMERS 


FAIRBAIRN (W.)—An Account of the construction of 
the Conway and Britannia Tubular Bridges. Numerous 
Plates. &vo. $11. 

BUNYAN (JOHN.)—The Pilgrim's Progress. 8vo. Picker- 


ing. $3. 

TAYLOR (W.C.)—Memoirs of the House of Orleans, 
during the Seventeenth and Eighteenth Centuries. 3 
vols. 8vo. Portraits. 

LIBRARY OF FATHERS. Vol. 39. St. Augustine on 
Psalms. Translated with Notes and Indices. Vol. 3, 


8vo $275. 

CALCUTTA (DANIEL BISHOP OF.)——A charge de- 
livered to the clergy of the four Dioceses of Calcutta, 
1848-49. 8vo. 63cts. 

OWEN (R.)—On Parthenogenesis, or the successive pro- 
duction . Sree es individuals from a single evum. 
vo. 


—_—- UEREMY. )—Life of Christ. 3 vols. 18mo. 


$3 7 
Mi VERATE MONARCHY, or Principles of the British 
Constitution, from the German of Albert V. Haller, with 
Notes and Commentaries of the present stute of the 
British Constitution. By Francis Steinitz. 8vo. $3. 
FOSTER (MRS.)—A Hand Book of Modern European 
Literature for the use of schools and private families. 


Ismo. $2 75. 
(REV. W. J.)—Scripture Lands; being a 
visit to the scenesof the Bible, with plates. 8vo. 

TEMPLETON (W.)—Incitements to Studies of Steam and 
Steam Engines. 18mo, 63cts. 

BLACK’S Picturesque Tourist and Hand Book of England 
and Wales. With a general travelling Map and 
engraved views of the scenery. 12mo. $2 50. 

HOLBEIN’S Dance of Death, with an Historical and 
Literary Introduction. I2mo. $2 

SPECULUM EPISCOPI, the Mirror of a Bishop. 12mv. $2. 

HINCMAN.—Archbishop of Rheims, Life and Times of, 


by the late Rev. J. C. Prichard, M.A. l6mo. $2. 50. 
NEW MAN (F. W.)—The Soul, her Sorrows and her As- 
pirations. I2mo. $150. 


WORDSWORTH (C.)—Catechism, or Christian instruec- 
tion preparatory to Confirmation and First Communion. 
8vo. $l 50. 

12mo. 


$i. 
HARRISON (B.)—Lectures on the Prophecies. 8vo. $3 50. 
NICOL (J.)—Manual of Mineralogy. 8vo. $275. 
AYTOUN (W. E.)—Lays of the Scottish Cavaliers. 


8vo. $4. 

STAUNTON (H.)—The Chess Player's Companion: 
Comprising a new treatise on odds, and a Collection of 
Games. l2mo. 

8vo. 


LIN bs AY (LORD.) Livesof the Lindsays or a Memoir 
of the houses of Crawford and Balcarres. 3 vols. 8vo. 


$i. 

PEILE (T. W.)—Annotations on the Apostolical Epistles, 
designed chiefly for the use of students of the Greek 
Text. Vol. 2,Galatians—Colossians, 8vo. $2 50. 

TURILWALL'S History of Greece. Vol. 5, 8vo. $3 50. 

SUFFERN,JOHN.)—The Manufacture of Sugar in the 
Colonies and at home chemical! lered. 8vo. §3. 

CHANTER (REV. J.M.j)—Sermons. I2mo. $1 87. 

HERBERT ey: A. 8.)—Engiand in the days of Wiclif. 
12mo. $1 50 

JAMES (REV. J. B. )—Thoughts on Passages selected from 
the Fathers. $1. 





MAYHEW (E.)—The Horse’s Mouth, showing the age by 
the Teeth, with colored plates. 8vo. $3. 

TRACTS FOR THE CHRISTIAN SE ASONS—Lent to 
Trinity. $1 25. 

HOBLYN (B. D.)—A Dictionary of Scientific Terma. 
12mo. $2 75. 

GLIDDON (G. R.)—Otia Agyptica. Discourses on 


Egy ptian Arthasstogy and Hieroglyphical discoveries. 
8vo. $2. 
WAYMAN (Ww. C.)—A Practical Treatise on Morbus 
Coxarius, or Hip joint Disease. 8vo. $150 
Just received and for sale by 
D. APPLETON & Cu. 
206 Broapway. 





Linear Perspective; 
For the Use of Schools and Students of Drawing. 
By JOSEPH ROPES. 

A PLAIN, EASY, AND FAMILIAR 
TREATISE 


ON THE 


PRINCIPLES OF PERSPECTIVE. 


Price 25 cents. 


je Bret JOHN P. RIDNER, 497 Broadway. 





LAMAR 


TIN E’S 


HISTORY OF THE REVOLUTION OF 1848, 





0 





Early sheets of the above now in course of speedy translation, and will be published in a few days, by 


Boston, July 21st, 1848. 
Jy 28 4t 


PHILLIPS, SAMPSON & Co. 





ELEGANT GIFT BOOKS" 
For 1850. 
PUBLISHED BY 
LEAVITT & COMPANy 
NEW YORK. 
GEM OF THE SEASON. 
Edited by N. P. WILLIS. 
FLORAL KEEPSAKE. 
Edited by JOHN KEESE. 


KEEPSAKE. 
By Mra. E. OAKES SMITH. 


FATHER’S PRESENT. 
MOTHER’S PRESENT. 
CHILD’S KEEPSAKE. 
LANGUAGE OF FLOWERs. 


With 12 plates. 


I LEAVITT & COMPANY beg the attention of the 
Trade to their list of Gift Books for 1850, believing that 
they will be found to be the most attractive and valuable 
books of this class published. 


THE GEM OF THE SEASON; 


WITH 16 ELEGANT ENGRAVINGS. 


THE 


THE 


THE 


THE 
THF 
THE 
THE 


EDITED BY 
N. PARKER WILLIS. 


An elegant Royal Octavo Volume, surpassing al! those of 
former years. 


The Embellishments are numerous and beautiful, and 
the “Contents” present an array of Literary talent un- 
equalled. The names of Fanny Forester, Wm. C. Bry- 
ant, L. Maria Child, J. Fenimore Cooper, Mrs. Sigourney, 
Miss C. M. Sedgwick, Fitz-Greene Halleck, Anne ( 
Lynch, &c., &c., together with that of the popular and 
gifted Editor, form a passport to the favor of the public, 
which we hope the Trade will not fail to appreciate. 





THE FLORAL KEEPSAKE. 
Edited by JOHN KEESE. 


WITH FORTY-SIX SPLENDID COLORED ENGRAVINGS. 


The “ Floral Keepsake” is a new claimant to the kind 
efforts of the Trade, and the taste of the Public. lt con- 
tains Forty-Six splendid colored Engravings of Flowers 
and Fruits, and a graphic Letterpress embodying the 
Truth, Sentiment, and Poetry of Fiowers. It cannot fai! 
to be a most acceptable “ Keepsake” to all who appre 
ciate tasteful literature, and who cherish a fondness fr 
nature's truest gems, 


THE KEEPSAKE. 
By MRS, E. OAKES SMITH. 
48mo. with Twelve colored Engravings. 


A Wreath of Poems and Sonnets by Mrs. E. Oakes Smith 
embellished with twelve elegant colored Engraving: 


LANGUAGE OF FLOWERS. 


With 12 beautifal colored Plates. 
THE FATHER’S PRESENT. 


THE MOTHER’S PRESENT. 
THE CHILD'S KEEPSAKE. 


Beautiful volumes of beautiful stories for Children, with 
Engravings. 48ino. 


LEAVITT & COMPANY, 
191 Broadway, New York 
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THE WESTMINSTER REVIEW. 


NR rene 


The July number of this old and able Quarterly is now 
ready, 


CONTENTS. 

|, POEMS OF ALFRED TENNYSON. VIL. HUNGARY. 

I, ANCIENT ASSYRIA. VI. LOUIS NAPOLEON. THE FRENCH ELEC- 
II, LITERATURE OF THE MIDDLE AGES. TIONS, 


Iv. BOTANY. ; 
V. EARTHQUAKES IN NEW ZEALAND. 
Vi. FREEHOLD ASSURANCE AND COLONIZA- 


. FOREIGN LITERATURE. 
CRITICAL AND MISCELLANEOUS NOTICES. 


TION. ; 
Price Three Dollars a year, singly. ess when taken with our other 
Reprints, viz: 


The London Quarterly Review, |The Westminster Review, 





The Edinburgh Review, AND 
The North Britisa Review, | Blackwood’s Edinburgh Magazine 


TERMS. 


Per annum. 


Per annum. 

For any one of the four Reviews, $3 00 For Blackwood’s Magazine, $3 00) 

For any two “ “ 5 00 | For Blackwood and three Reviews, 9 00 
For any three “ > : 7 00 | For Blackwood and the four Reviews, . 10 00 

For all four of the Reviews, 8 00) 

*,* Payments to be made in all cases in advance. The Trade supplied on liberal terms. 

LEONARD SCOTT & CO., PusLisHErs, | 

a4 tf 79 Fulton st., entrance 54 Gold st., N. York. | 























ELEGANT GIFT BOOK 


FOR THE COMING HOLIDAYS. 


Will be Published on the 10th of August : 
GEMS OF BEAUTY; 


Or, Literary Gift for 1850. 
Embellished with Nine splendid Steel Engravings ~ eT and bound elegantly in morocco and white calf— 
ull gilt, 8vo. 


THE SOUVENIR GALLERY; 


An Illustrated Gift Book for all Seasons. 
Embellished with Seven superb Engravings from Steel Plates, and bound in the various styles of white calf, morocco, 
and muslin, full gilt—small 4to. 


THE ROSARY OF ILLUSTRATIONS OF THE BIBLE; 


Containing Six fine mezzotinto Engravings of subjects from celebrated Scripture Paintings. 


Evirep sy REV. EDWARD EVERETT HALE, 


And bound in the various styles of morocco, white calf, and muslin—full gilt sides and edges—8vo. 


S 














FRIENDSHIP’S OFFERING; 


A Christmas, New- Year, and Birth-day Gift for 1850. 
Splendidly bound in arabesque morocco, gilt edges, and embellished with Nine splendid Engravings by SarTatn. 


THE GOLDEN GIFT; 
A Wreath of Gems. 


From the Prose and Poetical Writers of England and America. Prepared especially as a Gift Book for all Seasons ;— 
embellished with illuminated title and ornamental borders—bound in very neat French morocco, full gilt sides and 


THE GARLAND; 
Or, Token of Friendship. 


Evtirtrepn py MISS EMILY PERCIVAL, 
And Iilustrated by Fine Steel Engravings and !uminations, richly bound in morocco, with gilt sides and edges. 


THE LADY’S GIFT; 
Or, Souvenir of Remembrance. 


FOR ALL SEASONS OF THE YEAR. 


Evirepv spy A LADY. \ 
And bound by Braptey & Co., in morocco, full gilt sides and edges—IJ!lustrated. 


CHRISTMAS ROSES; 
A Gift Book for the Young. 
Beautifully bound in muslin, richly gilt sides and edges, embellished with splendid Mezzotint Engravings by Rrrcnig, 








Orders solicited by 
Bostox, Jury 30th, 1849. PHILLIPS, SAMPSON & Co. 
aud 4¢ 


COOLEY & KEESE. 


On THURSDAY, FRIDAY, and SATURDAY, 234, 24th, 
and 25th; and MONDAY, TUESDAY, WEDNESDAY, 
THURSDAY, and FRIDAY, 27th, 28th, 29th, 30th, 
3ist August, and SATURDAY, Ist September. 

At 8 o'clock, A.M., at the Auction Rooms. 


] JEW YORK TRADE SALE OF BOOKS, PAPER, 

Stationery, Stereotype Plates, Binders’ Materials, 
&e., &e., &e. 

On six months’ credit for approved endorsed notes. 

C ttalogues of this extensive and valuable sale are now 
ready for distribution to the Trade. 

_ It embraces consignments from ail the important pub- 
lishers throughout the United States, offering the most 
desirable opportunity for the selection and replenishing of 
stock ever presented to the trade of this couniry. 

The invoices of Staple ond Fancy Stationery are ex- 
ceedingly rich, varied, und extensive, embracing every- 
thirg in the line. 

The sale will commence with the Stationery on 
Thursday, Angust 23d, at 8 o'clock, A M. 

The sale of Books will commence with D. Appleton & 
Co.’s invoice, on Saturday, 25th instant, at 12 o'clock, M., 
and be continued daily (commencing at 8 o'clock, A.M.) 
throughout the following week. 

The sale of Stereoty pe Plates, Binders’ Tools and Mate- 
rials, will take place on Thursday, 30th August, at 4 
o'clock, P.M. 

Members of the Trade who do not receive Catalogues, 
can be supplied by addressing, post-paid, to the auction- 
eers, by mail. aule tf 


EMPORIUM OF ART ROOMS. — 
W. A. GREENE, 
No. 304 Broadway, corner Duane street. 


COMPLETE and attractive assortinent of Engravings, 
A English, French, and German, line, mezzotint, and 
stipple, and lithographs, of every variety of subject, com- 





4 


, prising the works of the old and modern masters, in store 


or imported to order. 

Paintings, Water Color and Pencil Drawings, Artists’ 
Siationery, Books of Design, Galleries and Works in all 
departments of the Fine and useful Arts. 

Consignments or Commissions relating to the Fine Arts 
promptly attended to. 

Desired articles from W. A. Colman’s stock furnished at 
the market prices, in accordance with an arrangement just 
completed with him. (ize 


GRECA MAJORA. 


The Sabdscribers would call the attention of Classical 
Teachers and Students to their New Edition of 


Greea Majora. 


In 2 vols. 8vo. printed on fine paper, and bound in a nea 
and substantial style, presenting a better edition 
of this book than has ever been issued. 

This work is particularly adapted to the higher Greek 
Classes, as itis the only medium through which extracts 
from the principal Greek Authors can readily be obtained. 
The first volume is devoted to Prose, the second to Verse. 
The following are the principal authors from whose works 
copious selections are given: Herodotus, Thucydides, 
Xenophon, Lysias, Isocrates, Demosthenes, Plato, Aristo- 
te, Dionysius Halicarnassus, Longinus, Theophrastus, 
Polyaneus Aelianus, Polybius, Homer, Hesiod, Apollonius 
of Rhodes, Sophocles, Euripides, Theocritus, Bion, Mos- 
chus, &c. Also a Miscellaneous Collection of Hymns, 
Odes, Peans, &c. This work thus contains within itself 
a library of Greek literature, furnished at a small cost, 
which otherwise could hardly be obtained at all. 

URIAH HUNT & SON, Pablisher and Bookseller, 
m3 tf 44 North Fourth st., Philad. 





. . . 
€ 

Le Petit Robinson de Paris. 

FPHE Subscriber respectfully invites the attention of the 

Trade to the above charming French Juvenile, which 
is particularly adapted for a School Book. It is highly 
recommended by tbe best French Teachers and is ex- 
tremely popular in France, having pussed through a great 
many editivns in a very short period. 

He would also invite the'r attention to Oram’s Examples 
in Arithmetic, in four parts, which is rapidly gaining 
favor aud is very highly recommended by all Teachers 
who have ased it; it is particularly valuable in Boarding 
Schools. HENRY LONGSTRETH, 
School Book Depository, 347 Market street, 

PHILADELPHIA. 





—— Yass se 
Western Art-Union (Cincinnati, O.), 
AND 


Art-Union of Philadelphia. 








TUE Undersigned is now ready to receive Subscriptions 
for both of the above Institutions; the peculiar features 
of each will be made known on application. 

The payment of Five Dollars constitutes Membership 
to either. 

JOHN P. RIDNER, Hon. Sec’y, 
497 Broadway, Art-Union Building. 

*,* Subscribers to the Philadelphia Art-Union who 
have not received their Engravings and Transactions, 
will please call and receive them. alltf 
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FOR. SCHOOLS. A 





ND COLLEGES. 


—DALPADPAIw 


ANTHON’S CLASSICAL SERIES. 


GREAT REDUCTION IN PRICES. 


Harper AND Brorners have been induced, by the extensive 


sale and popularity of these unrivalled text-books, to reduce 


their prices, and thus render them accessible to all who are ambitious to become accurate and finished linguists. The 


binding, the paper, and the printing will be, as heretofore, of the 


best and most durable quality. 


The present prices will prove, it is hoped, satisfactory to the friends of thorough education, and at the same time render 
it unnecessary hereafter for any classical institutions and students to use inferior text-books, simply on account of their cheapness. 


The usual discount allowed on quantities. 


’ 





FIRST LATIN LESSONS. 


Latin Gramm, Part I. Contiining the most important Parts of the Grammar of 
the Latin Language, together with appropriate Exercises in the translating and 
writing of Latin. For the Use of Beginners. By Charles Anthon, LL.D. 12mo. ; 
sheep extra, 75 cts. 


LATIN PROSE COMPOSITION. 
Latin Grammar, Part Il. An Jatroduction to Latin Prose Composition, with a 
complete Course of Exercises, illustrative of all the important Principles of Latin 
Syntax. By Charlies Anthon, LL.D. 12mo. sheep extra, 75 cts. 


KEY TO LATIN PROSE COMPOSITION. 


By Charles Anthon, LL.D. I2mo. half sheep, 50 cts. 


A SYSTEM OF LATIN PROSODY AND METRE. 
From the best Authorities, Ancient and Modern, By Charles Anthon, LL.D. 
12mo. sheep extra, 75 cts.. 

ZUMPT’S LATIN GRAMMAR. 
From the Ninth Edition of the Original, adapted to the Use of English Students, 


by Leonhard Schmitz, Ph.D. Corrected and enlarged by Charles Anthon, LL.D. 
12mv. sheep extra, 75 cts. 


ZUMPT’S SCHOOL LATIN GRAMMAR. 

Translated, and adapted to the Use of the High School of Edinburgh, by Leonhard 
Schmitz, Ph.D. Corrected and enlarged by Charles Anthon, LL.D. 12mo. sheep 
extra, 50 cents. 

A SYSTEM OF LATIN VERSIFICATION, 

In a Series of Progressive Exercises, including Specimens of Translation from 
English and German Poetry into Latin Verse. By Charles Anthon, LL.D. 12mo. 
sheep extra, 75 cents. 

KEY TO LATIN VERSIFICATION. 

By Charles Anthon, LL.D. 12mo. half sheep, 50 cents. 

CAESAR’S COMMENTARIES ON THE GALLIC WAR; 
And the First Book of the Greek Paraphrase. With English Notes, critical and 
explanatory, Plans of Battles, Sieges, &c., and Historical, Geographical, and 
Archeological Indexes, by Charles Anthon, LL.D. With a Map, Portrait, &c. 
]2mo. sheep extra, $1. 

CORNELIUS NEPOS. 

With English Notes, historical, geographical, and explanatory, by Charles Anthon, 
LL.D. 12mo. sheep extra. 

THE ANEID OF VIRGIL, 

With English Notes, critical and explanatory, a }” trical Clavis, and an Historical, 
Geographical, and Mythological Index, by Chari. Anthon, LL.D. With a Portrait 
and many lilustrations. I2mo. sheep extra, $1 25. 

THE ECLOGUES AND GEORGICS OF VIRGIL. 

With English Notes, critical and explanatory, and a Metrical Index, by Charles 
Anthon, LL.D, 12mo. sheep extra, $1 25. 


SELECT ORATIONS OF CICERO. 
With English Notes, critical and explanatory, and Historical, Geographical, and 
Legal Indexes, by C. Anthon, LL.D. Portrait. 12mo. sheep extra, $1. 


SALLUST’S JUGURTHINE WAR, AND CONSPIRACY 


OF CATILINE. With an English Commentary, and Geographical and Historical 
Indexes, by Charles Anthon, LL.D. With a Portrait. 12mu. sheep extra, 75 cents 


THE WORKS OF HORACE. 
With English Notes, critical and explanatory, by Charles Anthon, LL.D. With Ex- 
cursions relative to the Wines and Vineyards of the Ancients; and a Life of 
Horace by Milman. 12mo. sheep extra, $1 25. 


THE GERMANIA AND AGRICOLA OF TACITUS. 


With English Notes, critical and explanatory, from the best and Jatest Authorities; 
the Remarks of Bétticher on the Style of Tacitus ; and a copious Geographical In- 
dex, by Charles Anthon, LL.D. 12mo. sheep extra, 75 cents. 





CICERO DE SENECTUTE, DE AMICITIA, eve. 


The De Senectute, De Amicitia, Paradoxa, and Somnium Scipionis of Cicero, and 
the Life of Atticus, by Cornelius Nepos. With English Notes, critical and expla- 
natory, by Charles Anthon, LL.D. I12mo. sheep extra, 75 cents. 


FIRST GREEK LESSONS, 

Containing all the Inflexions of the Greek Language, together with appropriate Ex- 
ercises in the translating and writing of Greek. For the Use of Beginners. By 
Charles Anthon, LL.D, 12mo. sheep extra, 75 cents. 


GREEK PROSE COMPOSITION. 


Greek Lessons, Part II. An Introduction to Greek Prose Composition, with copious 
explanatory Exercises, in which all the important Principles of Greek Syntax are 
fully elucidated. By C, Anthon, LL.D. 12mo. sheep extra, 75 cents. 


A SYSTEM OF GREEK PROSODY AND METRE. 
With the Choral Scanning of the Prometheus Vinctas of Aischylus, and the Ajax 
and CEdipus Tyrannus of Sophocles ; to which are appended Remarks on the lado- 
Germanic Analogies. By C. Anthon, LL.D. 12mo. sheep extra, 75 cts. 


A GRAMMAR OF THE GREEK LANGUAGE. 


By Charles Anthon, LL.D. 12:no. sheep extra, 75 cts. 


A NEW GREEK GRAMMAR. 


Principally from the German of Kiihner, with Selections from Matthie, Buttmann, 
Thiersch, and Rost. By Charles Anthon, LL.D. }2mo. sheep extra, 75 cts. 


A GREEK READER. 


Selected principally from the Work of Jacobs. With English Notes, critical and 
explanatory, a Metrical Index to Homer and Anacreon, and a copious Lexicon, By 
Charles Anthon, LL.D. 12mo. sheep extra, $1. 


THE ANABASIS OF XENOPHON. 
With English Notes, critical and explanatory, a Map arranged according to the 
latest and best Authorities, and a Plan of the Battle of Cunaxa. By Charles 
Anthon, LL.D. 12mo. sheep extra, $1 25. 


THE FIRST SIX BOOKS OF HOMER’S ILIAD. 


With English Notes, critical and explanatory, a Metrical Index, and Homeric Glos- 
sary. By Charles Anthon,LL,D. 12mo. sheep extra, $1 25. 


XENOPHON’S MEMORABILIA OF SOCRATES. 


With English Notes, critical and explanatory, the Protegomena of Kihner, Wis 
gers’ Life of Socrates, &c. By C.Anthon,LL.D. 12mo. sheep extra, $!. 


A SYSTEM OF ANCIENT AND MEDLEVAL GEO. 


graphy. By Charles Anthon, LL.D. 8vo. (Nearly reedy.) 


FINDLAY’S CLASSICAL ATLAS. 


To illustrate Ancient Geography ; comprised in 25 Maps, showing the various 
Divisions of the World as known to the Ancients. With an Index of the Ancient 
and Modern Names. The Maps are beautifully colored, and the Index is remark- 
ably full and complete. 8vo. half bound, $3 75. 


A CLASSICAL DICTIONARY. 


Containing an Account of the Principni Proper Names mentioned in Ancient 
Authors, and intended to elucidate all the Important Points connected with the 
Geography, History, Biography, Mythology, and Fine Arts of the Greeks and Ro 
mans, together with an Account of Coins, Weights, and Measures, with Tabular 
Values of the same. By C. Anthon, LL.D. Royal &vo. sheep extra, $4. 


A DICTIONARY OF GREEK AND ROMAN ANTIQUI- 


ties. Edited by William Smith, Ph. D. Mlustrated by a large number of Engrav- 
ings. First American Edition, carefully revised, and containing numerous addi- 
tional Articles relative to the Botany, Mineralogy, and Zoology of the Ancients. By 
Charles Anthon, LL.D. Royal 8vo. sheep extra, $4. 


SCHOOL DICTIONARY OF GREEK AND ROMAN 
Antiquities. Abridged from the larger Dictionary. By William Swith, LL.D. 
With Corrections and Improvements, by Charles Anthon, LL.D. Ulustrated with 





HARPER & BROTHERS, 82 Cliff Street, N.Y. 


numerous Engravings. 12mo. half sheep, 90 cts. 
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IMPORTANT NEW WORKS. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, 82 Cliff Street, New York. 


HAVE PUBLISHED 
No. 1 (Price 25 cts.) of 
ANEW WORK BY THACKERAY. 


Author of “ Vanity Fair,” “ The Great Hoggarty Diamond,” &c. 


THE HISTORY OF PENDENNIS 


His Fortunes and Misfortunes, his Friends and his Greatest Enemy. 


“ The present work begins well. ‘There is, so far as the impression can be conveyed 
by manner, & suggestion here of preconceived design ; and we recognise the hand that 
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improvement on * Vanity Fair," and shows the author in a more pleasing light. Pen's 
first love with the handsome bat mechanical actress, whom be surrounds with all the 
accomplished itself in‘ Vanity Fair’ laying in the grounds on which that design is to be attributes of a boyish fancy, exalted by the first strong passion of the heart, is equal to 
wrought out.” — London Atheneum. anything that has appeared in these days. And though he does quiz the unhappy Irish 

“ We recognise in‘ Pendennis’ the able and vigorous intellect which evinced so inti- | ©*Ptain, the poor bankrupt adventurer, yet he redeems his picture by some fine touches 
mate a knowledge of life and such inimitable powers of portraiture in ‘ Vanity Fair.’ Of ature, some strong lines of affection and honorable feeling, that render the whole 
Mr. Thackeray’s sympathies are ull healthy and invigorating—there is an indomitable | "®tUral and life-like. The progress and eventual triumph of the wily major’s diplomacy 
spirit of English frankness and manliness about him—he is the sworn enemy of all in his encounter with the illustrious Costigan, the father of the fair Fotheringay, is told 
humbug and pretension, and the good-humored but effective satire and ridicule with ‘elightfully. The social! life as well as stage peculiarities of the strolling company are 
which he assails them, his extraordinary aptitude in the delineation of character, and , it off with infinite hum or."—London Spectator. 
his happy facility in seizing its salient points, the quiet unpremeditatedness with which 
his thoughts flow from his pen, and the tone of wholesome morality which pervades his 
writings, all combine to render him deservedly popular.”"—Morning Herald. 

Now publishing in Numbers, price 25 cts. each, with numerous Illustrations by th® 
Author, to be completed in seven numbers. No, 1 now ready. 


* Next to Dickens, Thackeray is, undeniably, the greatest author living in England, 
and by greatest we do not mean the most read, the best paid, or the most dignified, but 
the most original, the most instructive, and the likeliest to he read by posterity. In 

| Satire he has had no superior since the days of Fielding. He is but beginning to be 
“ Beyond question or doubt, Thackeray is the first of living satirists. He is caustic, | appreciated, although he is pretty generally read by all classes; to be read and to be 
witty, humorous, comical—often farcical—but mostly truthful. ‘ P endenunis’ isa great @ppreciated are two different things.” —Holden's Review. 


ON THURSDAY, AUGUST’ 16th. 


THE WORKS OF HORACE. 


WITH ENGLISH NOTES, CRITICAL AND EXPLANATORY. 


By CHARLES ANTHON, LL.D. 


A NEW EDITION, CORRECTED, EXPURGATED, AND ENLARGED. 
WITH EXCURSIONS RELATIVE TO THE WINES AND VINEYARDS OF THE ANCIENTS; A LIFE OF HORACE 
BY MILMAN, &c., &c., &e. 


“The estimation in which his (Prof. Anthon’s) works are held is proved by the “The present edition is an expurgated one ; everything being thrown out that could 
avidity with which they are caught up immediately upon their appearance. Masters] offend the most fastidious delicacy. In this respect (as well as in all others) the above 
and pupils are now forced to dig deeply into the mines of classic lore—not to content] edition will be found decidedly superior to any heretofore offered to the student. 
themselves with the mere words, as in the old drowsy time, but to identify themselves “The high estimation in which the talents, scholarship, and critical acumen of Dr. 
with the auihor, his times, his personal history, the association of ideas, train of | Anthon are held in the literary world, and his well-earned celebrity as a classical editor, 
thought, and whatever else can improve the mental faculties, and rescue classical | render any commendation of his works, and any apology for their reproduction among 
learning from the reproaches of the cui bono school—that he has been highly instru-| ourselves, alike superfluous."—Dr. Boyd, of Edinburgh. 








mental in these results is universally acknowledged..’"—Dr. Major, of London. “ Anthon’s ‘ Horace’ has justly obtained the sanction of the most eminent scholars of 
“ No other individual has contributed so largely to the cause of classical learning in| ‘Me Present day.” —Dr. Hickie, of London. 
our country.”— Prof. Packard. * No classical scholar of our country enjoys a higher reputation, and | know of no one 


“ Professor Anthon has unquestionably done much service to the cause of classical in whose labors more decided confidence may be reposed.”"—Dr. Wayland. 
learning in our country by his editions of Latin classics.”— Pres. Hopkins. “ The reputation of Professor Anthon for learning and critical skil!, and the singular 
“ We consider his series of ‘ School Classics ’ to stand unrivalled in their department | success with which he adapts his labors to the wants of the student, are too wel) known 
of education, whether we regard the extent of scholarship which they display, or the | 804 toogenerally appreciated to need any recommendation.” — Dr. Potter. 
easy gradation by which the student is led from the first principles of a complex| * Dr. Anthon has done more for sound classical school literature than any half dozen 
language to its final and accurate combinations. A union of the highest classical Englishmen; his books are admirably edited. His merits, as an editor of the school 
knowledge, with the power of adapting it to the student, is of rare occurrence: these classics, are so well understood and appreciated in this country, as well as in his own, 
attributes characterize this excellent series.”— London Examiner. ' that commendation would be superfluous.” —London Atheneum. 


A HISTORY OF THE AMERICAN BIBLE SOCIETY, 
. By the Rev. W. P. STRICKLAND. 
FROM ITS ORGANIZATION IN 1816 TO THE PRESENT TIME. 


With an Introduction, by Rev. N. L, Rice. 
With a Portrait of Hon. Elias Boudinot, LL.D., first President of the Society. 8vo. Muslin. 


The above work has been examined and approved by many eminent gentlemen, among whom are 








Bisnop M’Itvaine, Rev. Dr. Rice, Rev. Dr. Tyne, 
“Janes, “ « S$rocKToN, « « BricHamM, 
- Morris, “« « FisHer, “« 4« Dursin, 
Rev. Dr. Beecuer, “ELLIOTT, Hon. Jupce M’Lean. 


« «  Biees, 
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LACON. By C. C. Corron,. 
A new Edition, royal @vo. $2; and 12mo. $1 25. 


PLATO ON THE IMMORTALITY OF 
THE SOUL. $1 25. 
DENTON’S EARLY HISTORY OF NEW 
YORK. 1670. $I. 


Published and for sale by | 
al8 W. GOWANS, 178 Fulton st. 


New Book by Dr. Vinet. | 











This Day Published. | 


GOSPEL STUDIES. By Alexander Vinet, D.D., Author | 
of * Vital Christiauity,” with an Introduction by Robt. 
Baird, D.D. 

18 CHRISTIANITY FROM GOD—A MANUAL OF | 
Bible Evidence for the People. By John Cumming. | 
DD., with an Introduction by Hon. Theodore Freling: 
huysen. 

PETERS ON BAPTISM. 

RELIGIOUS LIFE OF FRANCIS MARKOE, 

THE PEARL OF DAYS. 

a ~antad OF THE MEXICAN WAR. By Hon. Wm. | 

ay. 


jel6tf M. W. DODD, Brick Church Chapel. | 


aks ee eae * a . } 
Articles of Stationery, 

MANUFACTURED AND SOLD TO THE TRADE BY | 

J. B. LIPPINCOTT & CO, | 

Corner of Fourth and Race sts., 

PHILADELPHIA. 

| 

| 

| 


| 
} 





THE PATENT AND SELF-SUPPLYING 


Ink Stand, 


Manufactured of the most Substantial Material, simple in 

its construction, and not liable tc get out of order. | 
Tt keeps the ink free from dust and evaporation, conse- | 
quently uniform in color and consistency. 


— | 
M. 8S. Fife’s Patent Diamond- Pointed | 


Gold Pen, 


Warranted Equal, if not Superior to any other Gold Pen 
in the Market, at nearly Half the Price. 
It being entirely different in form from any now in use, 
itis peculiarly adapted to use in Public Offices, Counting: 
Houses, and Schools. 


A liberal discount made to the Trade, from the retail | 
prices of the above. jelou 


IN PRESS 
By E. H. BUTLER & CO, 


No. 23 Minor Street, Puinape.rpnta, 
The following Elegant Books, prepared expressly 
for the Fall and Holiday Sales of 1849-50. 


They will be ready for publication on the 15th of August | 


next. Elegantly boand, and splendidly Iliuminated and 
Illustrated. 


LEAFLETS OF MEMORY, 
An Illuminated Annual for 1850. 
Edited by REYNELL COATES, M.D. 
THE SNOW FLAKE: 

A HOLIDAY GIFT For 1850, 
CHRISTMAS BLOSSOMS & NEW ¥EAR’S 
WREATH FOR 1850. 

Edited by UNCLE THOMAS. 

READ’S FEMALE POETS OF AMERICA. 
THIRD EDITION, 

Much enlarged, with additional Illustrations. 
TUPPER’S PROVERBIAL PHILOSOPHY, 


LARGE TYPE, ELEGANTLY PRINTED. 
a4 3t 

















Freemasonry. 


ALLYN’S RITUAL OF FREEMASONRY 
To which is added 
A Key to Odd Fellowship, with Plates. 
A tew copies of this scarce book just procured. Price $5. 


By remitting $5, the book, in paper cover, can be sent 
by mail to any part of the United States or Canada. 
all 4t WM. GOWANS, 178 Fulton street, N. Y. 


| KEY 


| *DAVIES’ 








PUBLISHED BY 


A. S BARNES & CO., 


NEW YORK, 
No. 51 John street. 
Alfred 8. Barnes, AUG. 1849. Henry L. Burr. 





THE SCIENCES. 


DAVIES’ SYSTEM OF MATHEMATICS. 


ELEMENTARY COURSE. 


DAVIES’ PRIMARY TABLE BOOK. Cloth back, 12} 
cents, 

DAVIES’ FIRST LESSON IN ARITHMETIC. Mo- 
rocco back, 21 cts. 

DAVIES’ SCHOOL ARITHMETIC. New edition, en- 
larged, 42 cts. 

TO DAVIES’ SCHOOL ARITHMETIC. New 

edition, 42 cts 


DAVIES’ UNIVERSITY ARITHMETIC.  12mo. 
sheep, &4 cts. 

KEY TO DAVIES’ UNIVERSITY ARITHMETIC. 
50 cts, 


DAVIES’ ELEMENTARY ALGEBRA. Sheep, 84cts. 

KEY TO DAVIES’ ELEMENTARY ALGEBRA. 
SO ets. 

DAVIES’ ELEMENTARY GEOMETRY. 12mo. sheep, 
84 cis. 

DAVIES’ DRAWING AND MENSURATION. § 1I2mo. 
sheep, 84 cts. 

ADVANCED COURSE. 

*DAVIES" BOURDON'S ALGEBRA, 8vo. sheep, 31 50. 

*DAVIis’ LEGENDRL’S GEOMETRY. 8vo. sheep, 
Bi 50. 

*DAVIES’ ELEMENTS OF SURVEYING. 8vo. sheep, 
$i 50. 

*DAVIES’ ANALYTICAL GEOMETRY. 8vo. sheep, 
$1 50. 

*DAVIES’ DIFF. AND INTEGRAL CALCULUS. 8vo. 
sheep, $1 50. 

DESCRIPTIVE GEOMETRY. 8vo. sheep, 

$2 Ov. 


*DAVIES’ SHADES, SHADOWS, & PERSPECTIVE. 
8vo, $2 50. 


CHAMBERS’ RDUCATIONAL COURSE. 


(In 7 volumes, $6,20 per set.) 


CHAMBERS’ TREASURY OF KNOWLEDGE. 90 cts. 

CHAMBERS’ ELEMENTS OF DRAWING. By John 
Clarke. 70 cts. 

CHAMBERS’ NATURAL PHILOSOPHY. 90 ets. 





CHAMBERS’ ELEMENTS OF CHEMISTRY. By 
Reid and Bain. 90 cts. 

CHAMBERS’ ELEMENTS OF PHYSIOLOGY. By 
G. Hamilton. 90 cts. 


CHAMBERS’ ELEMENTS OF ZOOLOGY. $1. 

CHAMBERS’ ELEMENTS OF GEOLOGY. By D. 

Page. 90 cts. 

PARKER’S FIRST LESSONS IN NATURAL PHILO- 
sophy. 38c¢ 


ts. 
PARKER'S COMPENDIUM OF SCHOOL PHILOSO.- 


phy. $1. 
MINER'S GUIDE, AND METALLURGIST’S DIREC- 
tory. 


GILLESPIE ON ROADS AND RAILROADS  8vo. 
$1 Sv. 





PENMANSHIP AND BOOKKEEPING. 


* FULTON AND EASTMAN’S CHIROGRAPHIC 
Charts. $5. 

FULTON & EASTMAN'’S KEY TO DO. 2ects. 

FULTON & EASTMAN’S WRITING BOOKS. 124 
cents. 

FULTON & EASTMAN’S COPY BOOKS. 12} cts. 

FULTON & EASTMAN’S PENMANSHIP. 20 cts. 

FULTON & EASTMAN’S BOOKKEEPING. 60 cts. 


HISTORY. 


WILLARD'S HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES, 
or Kepublic of America. New and enlarged edition, 
Svo. 31 50. 

WILLARD'S SCHOOL HISTORY OF THE UNITED 
States. New and enlarged edition, morocco backs, 





63 cts. 

WILLARD'S UNIVERSAL HISTORY IN PERSPEC- 
tive. 8vo. $I Su. 

*WILLAKD'S AMERICAN CHRONOGRAPHER; a 
Chart to aid in the Stady of Willard’s United States. 
Mounted, $!. 

*WILLARD’S ‘TEMPLE OF TIME; a Chronological 
Chart of Universal His . Mounted, $1 23. 

i © xe ENGLISH CHRONOGRAPHER. Mount- 
ed, ; 

WILLARD'S HISTORIC GUIDE FOR SCHOOLS. 


63 cts. 
GOULD'S ABRIDGMENT OF ALISON'S EUROPE. 


8vo. sheep. $1 50. 
MANSFIELD’S HISTORY OF THE MEXICAN WAR. 
$1 25. Sy” See next column. 














GREEK AND LATIN CLASsIcs. 


BROOKS’ FIRST LATIN LESSONS.  12mo. 63 cts 
some OVID'S METAMORPHOSES,  gyy. sheep 


$2 50. 
BROOKS’ FIRST GREEK LESSONS, 12mo. 63 cts 
BROOKS’ GREEK COLLECTANEA EVANGELICA 
12mo. 63 cts. as 





CLARK’S NEW ENGLISH GRAMMAR. 
cents. 


PARKER'S RHETORICAL READER. 12mo. 90 cis, 
WATTS ON THE IMPROVEMENT OF THE MND 


40 ets 
PAGE'S THEORY AND PRACTICE OF TEACHING 
25 


I2mo. 50 


$! 25. 

BARNARD ON SCHOOL ARCHITECTURE. ayo, 
maslin, $2. 

HOMERS ILIAD. Pope’s Translation 1 vol. 32m. 
sheep extra, 75 cts. 

POLYMICRIAN NEW TESTAMENT.  32mo. maroon 
extra, 50 cts. 

COLTON’S LIFE AND TIMES OF HENRY CLay. 
2 vols. 35. 

COLTON'S PUBLIC ECONOMY OF THE UNITED 


States. $3. 
MANSFIELD'S LIFE OF GEN. SCOTT. Cloth, 
$1 25. 





KINGSLEY’S MUSICAL WORKS. 


KINGSLEY'S JUVENILE CHOIR. 45 cts. 
KINGSLEY’S YOUNG LADIES’ HARP. 75 cis. 
KINGSLEY'S HARP OF DAVID. $1 124 cts 


* Book and Charts marked (*) are on Cash Account. 
a44t 





Now Ready. 


Hume's History. of England, 


BOSTON LIBRARY EDITION, 


Uniform with Macaulay, same price and style. 
62 Cents per Volume. 


Containing the History of England, from the 
Invasion of Julius Cesar to the Abdi- 
cation of James II. 


By DAVID HUME, Esq. 


A New Edition, with the Author's last Corrections and 
Improvements; to which is prefixed a Short Account of 
his Life, Written by Himself, and a fine Portrait of the 
Author. To be completed in 6 volumes, and issued in 
uniform style with the Boston Library Edition of Macau- 
lay’s History, forming the cheapest and most readable 
edition now extant, and at a price within the means of all; 
and is believed to be the highest attainment in the art of 
producing GOOD BOOKS, well printed, substantially 
bound, at Low prices, of which the world his heretofore 
furnished an example. 


The Second Volume will be published on the 20th of 
August, and the other Volumes will be issued Monthly 
until the work is completed. A liberal discouat made to 
the Trade. Orders solicited. 


PHILLIPS, SAMPSON & CO., 
110 WASHINGTON STREET, 


adtf BOSTON. 





‘SEVENTEENTH 
Cincinnati Trade Sale 


OF 
Books, Stationery, Bookbinders’ Stock, §c. 
OCTOBER 9ra, 1849. 
CONSIGNMENTS RESPECTFULLY SOLICITED. 


Ts undersigned, conductors of the Cincinnati Trade 
Sales, grateful for the patronage heretofore 80 Weeraity 
extended to them, beg to state that the same Rules an 

Regulations will be observed in this, as at the last Sale. 
Invoices for the First Catalogue should be in hand by the 
first September, and will be inserted in the order re 
ceived. Sales Cashed within thirty days after the close 


f the Sale. 
aero HAYDEN & WOODRUFF. 


N. B. Cash Advances made on receipt of Goods, 
when required. a4 4t H. & W. 
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NEW BOOKS. 
LEA & BLANCHARD, PHILADELPHIA, 


HAVE JUST ISSUED, 


I. 
LYNCH’S NARRATIVE 


States Expedition to the Dead Sea and 
Of the eee Faas ane sll 


octavo volume, with Maps and beautiful 
to ene lange lilustrations. 


Il. 
ATLAS TO DANA ON ZOOPHYTES. 


_ IX. of the Publications of the United States 
Beiag Vol. f Exploring Expedition. 


Large imperial folio, ene eo” colored after nature. 
It. 
SHARPEY & QUAIN’S SYSTEM OF 


HUMAN ANATOMY. 
Edited by JOSEPH LEIDY, M.D. 


In two large octavo volumes of 1300 pages, with 500 
Iliustrations. 


IV. 
MOHR, REDWOOD, AND PROCTOR’S 
PRACTICAL PHARMACY. 


In one large and handsome octavo volume, with five 
hundred I)lustrations. 


v. 
KNAPP’S CHEMICAL TECHNOLOGY. 


Translated by Ronauns & Ricnarpson, and Edited by 
Professor W. R. Jounson. 


Vol. I. 8vo. with 259 Illustrations, 
Vol. L, lately issued, with 214 illustrations. 


XI. 
INGERSOLL HISTORY OF THE 
LATE WAR. 
Embracing the Events of 1814. 
One 8vo. vol. paper. Price $1. 


VIL. 
SCHMITZ’S GRAMMAR OF THE LATIN 
LANGUAGE: 
Being part of Schwnitz & Zumpt's 
* CLASSICAL SERIES.” 
One vol. roval 18mo. half bound. Price 60 cts. 
VIII. 
OBSTETRICS ; 
THE SCIENCE AND THE ART. 
By Prof. C. D. MEIGS. 
In one large 8vo. volume, with 118 Illustrations. 


Ix. 
SHAW’S OUTLINES OF ENGLISH 
LITERATURE. 


In one large royal 12mo. volume, extra cloth. 


xX. 
WILKES’S OREGON AND CALIFORNIA. 
WITH THREE MaPs. 
In one volume. Price 75 cents. 


xt. 
DAY ON DISEASES OF OLD AGE. 


In one octavo volume, cloth. 


xi. 
MITCHELL ON MALARIOUS AND 
EPIDEMIC FEVERS. 


In one small volume, royal 12mo. 


xii. 
TYLER SMITH ON PARTURITION AND 


THE PRACTICE OF OBSTETRICS. 
One large royal 12mo. volume. 


XIV. 
MARTINEAU’S HOUSEHOLD EDU- 
CATION. 
In one royal 12mo. volume, cleth. 


XV. 
BOWMAN’S PRACTICAL CHEMISTRY. 
In one royal 12mo. voi. with about 100 woodcuts. 


KIRKE’S an PAGET'S 
HAND-BOOK OF PHYSIOLOGY. 
In one large royal 12mo. volame, with 128 Illustrations. 


XVII. 
DICKENS’S DAVID COPPERFIELD. 
To be complete in Twenty Numbers, witb Plates. Price 
Scts.each. Nos. 1,2, and 3, now ready. 
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NEW BOOKS 
RECENTLY PUBLISHED 


J | 
CAREY & HART, 


THE LIFE 


OF 


i pNP pN 
MAXIMILIAN ROBESPIERRE, 
WITH EXTRACTS FROM HIS 
UNPUBLISHED CORRESPONDENCE. 

By G. H. LEWES, 
Author of “ The Biographical History of Philoso- 
phy,” ete. 
In one volume duodecimo. 
“ We apprehend that from this volume wi!! be gathered 


—————————————— 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS. 








_MANUPACTURER’S WAREHOUSE 


91 Joun Street, corner oF GOLD, 
New York. 


The success of Joseph Gillott’s Steel Pen has been wn- 
PARALLELED. The annual sale, reaching now CNE 
HUNDRED AND TWENTY MILLIONS, proves con- 
clusively the favor with which it has been received by 
both the AMERICAN AND ENGLISH PUBLIC. Its 
combination of DURABILITY with ELastTicrTy, adaptation 
in its variety of patterns to the different styles of hand- 
writing, and its comparative cheapness, are the acknow- 
ledged characteristics of this inimitable Pen. 


A large and complete stock constantly on hand on cards 





a more thorough knowledge of Robespierre’s character 
than has yet been accessible to the general reader.”— | 
Commercial Advertiser. | 
| 

“Fills a gap in individual history, which it is strange | 
should have been so Jong suffered to remain void. * * * 


The merit of the volume is that it concentrates from all | 
sources all the accessible information ia relation to the | 


man of blood.”"—N. American. | 


“The work is a lively and entertaining one, and wiil be 
generally read and admired for the candor and sprightli- 
ness of its detail.”"—Tux Crry Ivem. 

“ Made up from facts and histories of the most indispu- 
tablecharacter. * * * A compilation of an intelligent 
gentleman, interspersed with sagacious opinions of his 
own.” —Pennsy/vanian. 


“It isa book of much interest, as any fairly compiled 


book on 80 interesting a subject must be.’—Scott’s | 
Weekly. 


“ As a specimen of biographical criticism, the book has 
few equals; and may justly rank with Carlyle’s * Life of 
Schiller.’ The author possesses a mind eminently analy- 
tical in its nature, and a heart overflowing with democra- 
tic sympathies.”— Evening Mirror. 


STATE TRIALS 


OF THE 


UNITED STATES 


DURING THE 
ADMINISTRATIONS OF 


WASHINGTON AND ADAMS; 
WITH 
REFERENCES HISTORICAL AND PROFESSIONAL, 
AND 
PRELIMINARY NOTES ON THE POLITICS OF 
THE TIMES. 


By FRANCIS WHARTON. 


In one volume 8vo. 





and in boxes, of one gross each, consisting in part of 


PRINCIPALITY. 


EXTRA FINE AND MEDIUM POINTS. 





CALIGRAPHIC. 


ON BEAUTIFULLY ILLUSTRATED CARDS. 





WASHINGTON PEN, 


ON ILLUMINATED CARDS, FINE POINTS. 





PATENT, DAMASCUS, 
PERUVIAN, 

NEW YORK FOUNTAIN. 
These are adapted to moderate strength of 
Hand Writing. 

PATENT MAGNUM BONUM, 


DOUBLE DAMASCUS, EAGLE. 
For Bold and rapid writing, 





Engrossing, &c. 





VICTORIA 


CROTON. 


The most popular Pens—for a light and 
Sine hand. 














“It is, in fact, a most important contribution to political 
history, gathered from sources to which few have had ac- | 
cess; and as to a large and interesting part from the un- | 
published files and letter-books of our early statesmen and | 
lawyers. * * * * * * * * * | 

* His‘ notes’ form a large and most instructive portion 
of the entire work; and these introduce u- without re- 
serve to the contemporaneous incidents that illustrate 
both the controversies and the characters of the times. 
His preliminary notes especially are full of personal anec- 
dote, and deal very fearlessly with the men whom they 
characterize. Indeed there is about this part of the book 
an ‘impartial frankness in canvassing the several party 
leaders, that must exeinpt Mr. Wharton from all suspicion 
of sectarianism in politics, and that gives, therefore, to 
his censures and praises a sort of judicial authority.”— 
Tribune. adtf 


The Cards of the Croton comprise siz 


beautiful views of the Croton 
Water- Works. 





LADIES’ PEN; SCHOOL; AMERICAN 
PRINCE ALBERT ; QUEEN’S OWN; 
BARONIAL; LITHOGRAPHIC, 
AND MAPPING. 


A large assortment of cnear Pens in boxes. 
Holders of every description, &c. 
jyl tf 





HENRY OWEN, Agent. 
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SPANISH BOOKS—List No. 15. 
FOR SALE BY 
ROE LOCKWOOD & SON, 411 Broadway. 
COLECCION DE LOS MEJORES AUTORES, COLECCION DE NOVELAS ESCOGIDAS, | QUINTANO.—Tesoro del Parmaso espaiiol, 
cspaivoues, CORDS Een nepeeerte oy ial ei ne omen mma on tn 


ANTIGUOS ¥ MODERNOS, HERMOSA EDITION EN-8. Arabes en Espaiia. ; 
HY TA (Perez de).—Guerras civiles de ne 
: en | LE SAGE.—Historia de Gil Blas de Santillana. 
gree rebel ame ge adio de la Historia “4 —— EI Bachiller de Salamanca; ef Ubservador noc 
" e turno 
ALEMAN.—Vida y Hechos del Picaro Guzman| LOPE DE VEGA.—Teatro escogido. 
de Alfarache. —— Piezas escogidas. 
CALDERON DE LA BARCA.—Teatro eseo-; MARTINEZ DE LA ROSA.—Obras comple- 
gido. tas. Svol. 
——— Pieaas escogidas. MENDOZA.—Tesoro de Historiadores espafioles. 
CERVANTES.—Don Quijote. MORATIN.—Comedias completas. 
Novelas ejenplares. —— Origenes del Teatro Espaiiol. 


—— La Galatea, y El Vinje al Parnaso. NOVELISTAS ESPANOLES (Tesoro de), an- 


—— Los Trabajus de Persiles y Sigismunda. tiguos y modernos. 3 vol. 


COLECCION DE PIEZAS ESCOGIDAS.—| PROSADORES ESPANOLES (Tesoro de), an- 
Lope de Vega, Calderon de la Barca, Moreto, etc. tiguos y modernos. 


A Liberal Discount allowed to the Trade. 








' 


| 








Vidas de Espafioles celebres. 

ROMANCEROS Y CANCIONEROS Esp,. 
NOLES (Tesoro de), histricos y caballerescos y otros 
por Ocnoa. 

SANCHEZ.—Coleccion de Poesias castellanas. 

SOLIS.—Historia de la Conquista de Mejico. 


TEATRO ESPANOL, desde su origen hast, 
nuestros dias. 5 vol. 

ESCOGIDO, desde Calderon de Ja Barca hasta 

nuestros dias. 2 vol. 

TORENO.—Historia del Levantamiento, Guerr, 
y Revolucion de Espafia. 

VILLEGAS.—Obras selectas, en prose y verso. 

ZORRILLA.—Obras completas. 2 vol. 

ZAYAS Y SOTOMAYOR (Dona Mania ne), 


—Novelas Ejemplares y Amorosas. 








ANKING’S HALF-YEARLY ABSTRACT or rue 
MEDICAL SCIENCES, No.9 for July, 1849. Just 
Published. Being a Practical and Analytical Digest of the 
contents of the Principal British and Continental Medical 
Works published during the preceding six months; to- 
gether with a series of Critical Reports of the Progress 
of Medicine, &c. Edited by W. H. Ranking, M.D., as- | 
sisted by W. A. Guy, M.D., George Day, M.D., Henry | 
Ancell, M.D , and W. Kirke, M.D. | 
The present No. contains under the head of 
PRACTICAL MEDICINE, PATHOLOGY, &c. 
Zymotic Diseases, six articles. 
Diseases of the Nervous System, nine do. 
Diseases of the Respiratory System, four do. 
Diseases of the Circulatory System, two do. 
Diseases of Variable or Uncertain Diet, two do. 
Diseases of the Urinary System, three do. 
Diseases of the Skin, three do. 
SURGERY. 
Symptomatology and Diagnosis of Surgical Diseases, | 
five articles; Nature and Causes of do. do., five do.; | 
‘Treatment of do. do., nineteen do; Rare Surgical Cases, | 
eight do. 
MIDWIFERY, DISEASES OF CHILDREN, &c. 
Midwifery and the Diseases of Women, fourteen articles ; 
Diseases of Children, eight do. 
REPORTS 
ee on te Progress s, Wetieine, Pathology, and | 
herapeutics; Report on the Progress of Surgery; Report | ip : 7 - 
on the Progress of Midwifery and the Diseases of Weleee | WINER, biblisches Realwérterbuch. 3d edition, just 
and Children; Report on the Progress of Anatomy and | compl. 2 vols. half calf. Leipzig, 1848, $8. 
Physiology. | 
TERMS. 


$1 50 per annum, 75 cents per number in advance, or for | 
$4 paid in advance, the Medical Examiner, published 
monthly, is furnished in addition. 
ALSO, 

THE MEDICAL EXAMINER AND RECORD OF ME- | 
DICAL SUIENCE, No. 8, for August. Edited by | : 
Francis G. Smith, M.D., and David H. Tucker, M.D. , CALVINI commentarius in Novum Testamentum. Berlin, 

CONTAINING 1838, 7 vols. half calf, $8 50. 


Original Communications, Five Articles. 

me ary = Notices, Eight « NEANDER (A.)—Geschichte der Pflanzung und Leitung 
itortal, Eight der christlichen Kirche durch die Apostel. 2 vols. half 

Regard of Medical Selonce, Nine calf (with beautiful maps), Hamburg, 1847, 4th edition, 

$4 25. 


TERMS—The Examiner is published monthly, 72 | 
pages to each number—price $3 per annum, or for $4, paid | 

KIEPERT Atlas von Hellas, $7 50. (Thisis the best his 

torical atlas in existence, containing 24 beautiful en 


in advance, Ranking’s Abstract (No. 9 of which is now 
graved maps.) 


Outlines to Shakspeare. | 
RUDOLPH GARRIGUEB, | 


2 Barclay street, New York, 
OFFERS FOR SALE 
RETZSCH’S OUTLINES 


 SHAKSPEARE’S PLAYS. 


} 


ORIGINAL EDITION, 
Hundred Plates. 


In One Volume. 


The attention of the public is respectfully called to 
this Cheap and Elegant Edition of the renowned and hith- 
erto unparalleled Artist. 


A liberal discount to the Trade. 


| 
One 








Grammatik des neutestamentlichen Sprachidioms. 
Half calf. Leipzig, 1844, $2 25. 
_KOERIGSFELD, lateinische Hymnen & Gesiinge aus 
dem Mittelalter, mit Bemerkungen von A. W. v. Schie- 
gel. Bonn, 1847, bound, $1 12. 


o 


“ 


ready) is furnished in addition. 
LINDSAY & BLAKISTON, Publishers, 
alltf PaiLaDeLpaia. 


CHAPMAN’S 
American Drawing-Book. 








Bibel-Atlas nach den neuesten und besten Hiilfe 
quellen. Berlin, 1847, $1. je23 tf 


To Publishers and Printers. 


THE SUBSCRIBERS, 


Artists and Engravers on Wood, 
From London. 

EG to inform Publishers, Printers, ete., that they are 

prepared to execute any description of work in the 

above line ina first-rate manner. A large assortment of 
specimens may be seen in every style of the Art. 

LESLIE, TRAVER & RENNIE, 
Broadway, N. Y.. 
d9 tf Opposite Trinity Church. 


Pe Sie Sys 3 3 Wii 
Historical and Portrait Painter, 
179 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. n25 





NUMBER THREE. 


Subject.—PERSPECTIVE. 


fhe E Publisher has the pleasure to announce that the 
greater portion of the Copy and the Engravings for 
the Third Number of the DRAWING-BOOK have been 
received from the Author (who is now in Paris), and un- 
less some unforeseen accident should occur in the trans- 
mission of the copy or the proofs, the next number will be 


™ Early in September. 


It is the intention of the author to complete the Fourth 
Number before leaving Paris; and if he is able to do so, 
it will be ready for publication in February or March 


next. 
J. 8. REDFIELD, 
jyW4t Clinton Hall, N. Y. 








—— 


NEW BOOKS. 


ABEEL’S LIFE. By his Nephew. 2d ed. 18mo. 50 ets. 

ANDERSON’S FAMILY BOOK. 12mo. 75 cts. 

BRIDGES’ WORKS. Comprising his * Christian Minis 
try,” “ Exposition of Proverbs,” ** CX1X Psaim,” and 
* Memoir of Mary Jane Graham.” 3 vols. 8vo. 5. 


BIBLE EXPOSITOR, 18mo. 50 clay 


COWPER'S Complete Works. Comprising his Life, 
Letters, and Poems, now first collected, by the lntroduc 
tion of Cowper's Private Correspondence. Edited by the 
Rev T. 8. Grimshawe. 1 vol. roy. 8vo. Ilust. $3. 


CECIL’S Original Thoughts on Scripture. 12mo. $1. 
DICKINSON’S Scenes from Sacred History, 2d edit $1. 
ERSKINE’S Gospel Sonnets. Elegant edition. I6mv. $1. 
FERGUSON'S Roman Republic. 8vo. $1 50. 


GRAHAM—The Life and Works of Miss Mary Jane 
Graham. By the Rev. Charles Bridges. 8vo. $1 


HAMILTON (Rev. James) —The Happy Home, dedicated 
to the Working Classes. Illustrated by Lowianid. 
14mo, 50 cts. 


HENRY’S (PHILIP) Life and Times. 18mo. 50 cts. 
KRUMMACHER'’S Last Days of Elisha. 12mo. 75 cts. 
McFARLAND’S Mountains of the Bible. | 2mo. 75 cts 
MOFFA'T’S Southern Africa. New edit. 12mo. 7icis. 
PALEY’S Hore Pauline. 12mo0, 75 cts. 

POLLOK’S Courseof Time. 18mo. edition, 40 cts. 
SIGOURNEY (Mrs. L. H.)—Water Drops. New edition, 


50 cls. 
MISS SINCLAIR'S Mc 





ern Accomplishments, 75 cts. 
Society, 75 cents. 
TACITUS’ Works. Translated by Murphy. 8vo. $2. 
‘TAYLOR'S (Isaac) Natural Hist. of Enthusiasm, 75 cts. 
TYNG’S Christ is All. Qdedition. 8vo.$1 50. 

Israel of God. Enlarged. 8vo. $1 50. 

-——- Law and Gospel. New edition. 8vo. $150. 
ms aeration History of the Peloponnesian War. &vo. 


“ 





XENOPHON’S Whole Works. Translated. &vo. $. 
ROBERT CARTER & BROTHERS. 
285 BroapwaY. 
A CARD. 
To Strangers Visiting the City of New York. 
Ww". A. COLMAN again issues his card of thanks, 
and an invitation to the 
EMPORIUM OF ART ROOMS, AND FREE GAL- 
LERY OF THE FINE ARTS, 
No. 304 Broadway, Third Corner above the Park 


(Formerly known as Colman’s Literary Rooms, 
No. 203 Broauway), where 
OLD and NEW BOOKS, in almost every department of 
literature, including the most Popular New Publications, 
are to be had at the lowest prices. Many handred fine Oil 
Paintings, by ancient and modern artists, 
BEAUTIFUL ENGRAVINGS, 
Of every variety of subject, many of which are equal, 
if not superior to Paintings. 
LIBRARIES supplied upon the best terms. 
Guide Books, Views of C Travelling Maps, and Fancy 
Stationery, are to be had here. ‘ é 
Mr. Colman still is desirous of disposing of his entire 
business upon liberal terms. . 
Wm. A. Greene, his book-keeper, has the privilege of 
business on his own account at his store. m24 


aull tf 
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BANGS, PLATT & CO. 
NEW YORK TRADE SALE 


POSTPONED FROM THE USUAL TIME TO THURSDAY, THE 13TH 
OF SEPTEMBER. 


eee 


CATALOGUES 


OF THIS MOST EXTENSIVE AND IMPORTANT SALE ARE NOW READY FOR 
DISTRIBUTION TO THE TRADE. 
THE SALE WILL COMMENCE. 


On THURSDAY AFTERNOON (13th Sept.) with the 
STATIONERY, 


Including the largest and finest assortment of Foreign and Domestic Staticuery ever before offered. 
ON SATURDAY MORNING SEPT. 15th, 
Will be Commenced the 


PAPER SALE, 


Of which separate Catalogues will be issued ten days previous to sale. This sale will include upwards of 


EIGHT HUNDRED CASES OF PAPER, 


riety of Foolscap, Quarto, and Blank Post, Demy, Medium, Royal and Super Royal, Writing, Drawing, 
OF the wena! varlety . Note, Envelope. Wrapping Paper. 


ON MONDAY MORNING, SEPTEMBER 17th. 
THE BOOK SALE 


Will be commenced. 
To this partof the Sale the undersigned particulorly invite the attention of the Trade. It is believed to be the 
largest und most desirable collection of GOOD STUCK ever included in one Catalogue. It embraces large and 
attractive invoices from nearly all the Publishers of the Uuited States, and will be sold CHIEFLY WITHOUT 


MISERY On FRIDAY and SATURDAY, 2ist and 22d SEPTEMBER, 
Will be Sold the 


ENGLISH BOOKS, 
A SUPERB COLLECTION, INCLUDING 
Extensive Invoices from Bohn, Murray, Bentley, Bogue, Washbourne, Tallis, Burns, &c. 


TERMS OF SALE. 


On all purchases from the whole Catalogue amounting to $750 and upwards, Four and Siz months’ credit. On 
purchases from the whoie Catalogue less than $750, and more than $100, Four months’ credit; and all purchases less 
than $100, cash. 

A ous of one per cent. will be allowed on all purchases exceeding $1000. 

Approved endorsed notes, to be dated on the first day of sale, and payable in the city of New York, satisfactory to 
the sellers, will be reqaired, and bills must be settled before the delivery of the goods, and within fifteen days after 
the sale: and all bills not setiled within twenty days, to be subject to an addition of one per cent.; and interest, in- 
surance and storage to be charged until settled for; and all goods not settled tor within thirty days, to be re-sold on 
account of the purchaser or returned to the contributors, Goods to be delivered to purchasers within thirty days 
from last day of sale. 

Any tnpueeesiene required by purchasers are to be applied for to the contributors, within four months of the day 
of sale. BANGS, PLATT & Co. 

alate 204 Broapw ar. 








MR. HERBERT’S NEW WORK ON FISHING 


Will be ready early in September. 


FRANK FORESTER’S 
FISH AND FISHING 


OF THE 


United States and British Provinces of North America. 
WITH 
ENGRAVINGS DRAWN FROM NATURE BY THE AUTHOR, 
BY HENRY WILLIAM HERBERT, Esa., 


AUTHOR OF “ FIELD SPORTS OF THE UNITED STATES, ETC.,” “ MY SHOOTING BOX,” “ THE DEERSTALKERS,” 
“ CROMWELL,” “ THE ROMAN TRAITOR,” ETC., ETC. 





ELABORATE 











Mr. Herbert has spond no pains of time or research to render this work as nearly perfect as may be. 

Ply-fishing, spinn ng, and pelle for Pike, Salmon, Lake Trout, and Basse, occupy a large portion of the work, 
these being the noblest and most scientific forms of the gentle science ; but the bait-fisher, the bottom. fisher, the deep- 
sea-fisher, all will find something in its pages to entertain and instruct ; nor is the ep:cure forgotten, as Frank Forester 
considers ita part of the Sportsman's art not only to bring the game to bag or basket cleverly, but to bring it to table 
tastefully. 

With regard to t own part, the Publishers can safel promise, that in beauty of execution and embellishment» 
it shall as far cee a “ Pinta Sports * as that book A. been acknowledged to surpass anything on the subject 
ever published in America. {t will contain above forty original wood cuts of fish, drawn from nature on the wood 
by the author, and engraved by the very first artists, in a style not inferior to the finest English engravings. Indeed, 


the Publishers flatter themselves that, in this department, they may challenge comparison with that superb work, 
Yarrel's British Fishes. ; 
One Volume 8vo. Price $3 00. 
P STRINGER & TOWNSEND, Pustisaers, 222 Broapway. 
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NEW FRENCH WORKS — 


IMPORTED AND FOR SALE BY 
G. P. PUTNAM, 155 Broadway, 


NEW YORK. 





CARRIERE.—Le Climat de I’Italie, sous le 


rapport Hygienique et Medical. 8vo. $2. Paris, 1849 


TAILLANDIER.—Histoire de la Jeune Alle- 


magne, Etudes Littéraires. 8vo. $2. Paris, 1848 


Journal d’un Voyage en Levant par l’Auteur 
du Mariage au point de vue Chrétien. 3 vols. &vo. 
Paris, 1848-49 


Insurrection de Naples en 1647, Etude Histo- 


rique de Don-Angel de Saaverdra, traduit de !"Espagnol 
parle Baron Leon D’Hervey. 2 vols. 8vo. $3. 

Paris, 1849 

Poussin (G. T.)—De la Puissance Améri- 

caine. Origine, Institution, Esprit Politique, Resources 

Militaires, Agricoles, Commerciclies et Industrielles, des 

Etats Unis. 2 vols. 8vo. $4. Paris, 1848 


Fripier (Louis).— Les Constitutions Francaises 
depuis 1789 et y compris les décrets du Gouvernement 
provisoire de Is48~—suivies de la Constitution des Etats 
Unis d’'Amerique. 12mo. 75 cents. Paris, 1848 


Gerando (A. de).—La Transylvanie et ses 
Habitants. 2 vols. 8vo. $4. Paris, 1845 


Laborde (Le Comte de).—Les Dues de Bour- 
gogne. Etudes sur les Lettres, les Arts et I’Industrie 
pendant le XVe siécle et plus particuliérement dans les 
Pays-bas et le Duché de Bourgogne. Seconde Partie. 
Tome 1—Preuves. 8vo $2. Paris, 1849 

Annuaire de l’Economie Politique et de la 
Statistique pour 1849,—par MM. Garnier et Gaillaumin. 
12mo. $1. Paris, 1849 

Bobée.—De la Royauté et de la Démocratie, 
ou Coup d’G&il sur les principales causes qui ont amené 
lachute de In Royauté en France et des divers Gouverne- 
ments qui s’y sont precedé depuis 1789—avec un 
apercu, &c.&c. 8vo. 75 cents, Paris, 1849 

Alby.—Histoire des Prisonniers Francais en 
Atrique depuis la Conquéte. 2 vols. 12mo, $1 50. 

Paris, 1849 

Capefigue.—La Sociéte et les Gouvernements 
de I'Europe depuis la chute de Louis Philippe jusqu’a la 
Presidence de Louis Napoleon Bonapurie. Vols. 1 and 

D’Ormoy.—Histoire de Paris en 1848 ; d’aprés 
les Publications Officielies des revelations de lenquéte 
etles discussions de |’Assemblée Nationale. 12mo. 75 
cents. 

Reybaud.—Jérome Paturot a la recherche de 
la Meileure des Republiques. 2 vols. 12mo. $3 50. 

Paris, 1849 


Icono phie Chretienne—Histoire de Dieu. 
Par M. Didron. 4to. $4 50. 


TO BOOKSELLERS, PUBLISHERS, 
AND STATIONERS. 
ANTED a situation by a young man from Scotland 
(who has been inthe country about three months,) 
aud who has been bred to the business of a Bookseller 


and Publisher. Address J. McC., Office of the Literary 
World, New York. aubs it 


BOSTON TRADE SALE. 
The Undersigned will conduct the next 


Boston Annual Trade Sale, 


Agreeably to the regulations of the Committee, and under 
their approval. 


The sale will commence on 
Monday, the 20th day of August next, 


when the STATIONERY will be sold, and the BOOKS 
on the following days. 


We would respectfully solicit from the Trade, consign- 


ments of 
BOOKS, STATIONERY, 
AND 
BOOKBINDER’S STOCK. 


BUCKLEY & BANCROFT, 
Boston, June, 1849. 
al8 





AUCTIONEERS. 
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September. 


ing period of last year. 


The best American Artists will be full 
with the increase of the subscription list, which mend 


THE LITERARY WORLD. 


DISTRIBUTION OF THE AMERICAN ART-UNION FOR 1849 


Will include a very extensive and highly Valuable Collection of Paintings, Works of Art, and Angravings, 
The Gallery already numbers on ils walls 200 Paintings, forming but a part of the purchases for the 

number of great interest will be exhibited to the Public on the opening of the enlarged Gallery, with itiona 

and generally represented. New purchases of works 

ly numbers about 3000 names ; being more than twice the subscription of the correspond. 


& Ne Native and Resident Artiss 
ar. A large additiona! 
rooms, in the month of 
of art are constantly being made 


A New Series of Outlines of Irving’s “pe ee Hollow by Darley; a large Line Engraving of Cole’s Voyage of Life, with the monthly issues 


of the Bulletin, will be given to > each 8 


The distribution will include a number of “oc of Original Drawings, Original Bronze Statuettes by Brown, 


other Paintings. 


and the following, among 


Texas of Subscription, entitling to the full privilege of Membership, $5 00 per annum. Subscriptions received by the Superintendent at the Gatiery 


or THE American Art-Union, 497 Broadway. 


1 The Venetian Bride, 

2 Swiss Scenery, 

3 Jephthah’s Daughter, 

4 Coast Scene, near Newport, R. L. 
5 Leisure Hours, ‘ 

6 Scenes on the Juniata, 


Louis Lang 
1D. Huntington 
W.C. Sanders | 
D. Lantington 

Allen Smith, Jr | 


T. W. Whitridge | 


7 Group of Peasant Children, R. Zahner | 
8 The Intercepted Letter, J. B. Flagg 
9 Fruit Piece, 8. Roesen | 


10 Diamond Cove at Sunset, Portland, Me., 


Cha's FE. Beckett | 


1! The Sailor Boy, S. 8. Osgood | 
12 Petrarch's Laura, . 8. 8. Osgood | 
13 Duck Shooters, - W. Ranney | 
14 Landscape Composition, T. Burford 


15 Winter on the Passaic, 

16 Early Autamo—Stndy from Nature, 

D.W.C. Boutelle 
R. W. Hubbard 
R. W. Hubbard 

Alex. Rutherford 

. James fH. Cafferty 

.  T. H. Matteson 


17 Middlefield Falls, Ct ° 
18 Recollections of Kauterskil!l Clove, 
19 Jack the Giant Killer, 

20 View near Rockland Landing, 
21 Now or Never, . 


22 Above the Clouds at Sunrise, F. E. Chareh 
23 The Apple of Discord, H.P. Gray 
24 The Wages of War, H. P. Gray | 


25 American Winter Scene, 
26 The Catskill Mountains, from below Hudson, 

« R.G.L. Leonori | 
27 Landscape. Pic-Nic Party, . 


28 Roman Ruins, with figures, B. M. McConkey 


D. W. C. Boutelle | 


Regis Gignoux 


B. M, McConkey | 


29 Roman Giri Bathing, L. Terry | 
30 Luther's Vow, Edwin White 
31 The Last Moments of caer Edwin White | 


Edwin White | 
8. R. Gifford 


32 Bunyan’s Vision of the Cross, 
33 Schroon Lake, 

34 Solitude, 8. R. Gifford 
35 The Shepherd Gey, Fd. Raab 
36 A peep at the Catskill Mountain House, T. Doughty 


} 
| 


37 Susquehanna Scenery#from Recollection, T Doughty | 


38 Cattle, ° 
39 View in Berkshire County, Mass. 

Clearing off after a September Storm, Geo. Inness 
40 View on the French Broad River,: T. A. Richards 
41 View in Pittsford, Vt., F. E. Church 
42 View of Great Barrington, Berkshire 

Co., Mass.—Mount Washington in the 

Distance—by Evening Sunlight, A. H. Wenzler 
43 Looking Seawurd, G. H. Hall 


44 Othello relating the Story of his Life, G. A. Baker 
45 Expectation, . ° , G. A. Baker 
46 Gil Blas and the Archbishop, F. W. Edmonds 


47 Landscape, with Cattle, 

48 Coast Scenery—Fishing Boats, etc., 
49 The Woods of Graeffenberg, 

50 Distant View of Albany, 

51 Scene on the Helderberg Mountains, 


T. H. Hinckley 
Jas. Hamilton 
J. F. Runge 
Wm. Hart 
William Hart 


52 Burnt Out, . . Chas. F. Blauvelt 
53 View on the Valley of the Little Beaver. 

John L. Morton 
54 An Italian Flower Girl, . Miss H. Borchard 
55 Flower Piece; 8S. Roesen 
56 Flower Piece, 8. Roesen 


57 View near Scheveningen, in Holland, 
J. M. Culverhouse 


58 German Children, ;: R. Zahner 
59 Landscape View in Monmouth County. N. N. J., 


W. Whitley 
60 Marine View, e Tho. Birch 
61 Sioux in Council, . Seth Eastman 


T. H. Hinckley | 





62 View of Lake Henderson, . ° Charles Baker 


63 Distant View of Mansfieid Mountain, Po - 
Jno. F. Kensett | 
64 The White Mountains of New Hampshire, 
Wa. G. Boardmau 





65 Italian Peasant Child, é J.K Fisher | 
66 Portrait of the Disiant Lover, R. Kohler 
67 My Cottage on the Creek, . John J. Porter | 
68 Woodland Home, . . Joha J. Porter | 
69 The Abzndoned Ship, G. R. Bonfield 
70 Beating Down Channel, G.R. Bonfield | 
71 O-ho-ka-pe, an Indian Hunter, Seth Eastman | 
72 Sississiton Chief, Seth Raemen | 
73 Leaving Home, J.T. Peele | 
74 Study on a Trout Brook, Boutelle | 
75 Winter Moonlight, . Boutelle | 


76 Scene in Rutland County, . 

77 Scene in Rutland County, . 

78 View near Rotterdam, 

79 The Duke and the Blacksmith, 


Woo. Hart 


Culverhouse 
G. H. Bruckman 





80 Flower Girl, F. R. Spencer | 
&1 ‘The Message, W. Libby | 
82 The Match Boy, ‘ W. Libby | 
83 Morning, ‘ ° ° ° G.H. Hall 
84 Trout Brook, 8. L. Gerry 
85 View of Rockland Lake, J. H. Cafferty 
8 View on the Manockissy Creek, G. Grunewald 
87 Interior by Candlelight, . ° Culverhouse 
83 Interior by Candlelight, Culverhouse 
89 Interview between André and Amold, Stearns 
90 Gold Fish, W. Cogswell 
91 Thoughts on a Flower, . Mrs. Spencer 
92 View of Lake Winipiseogee, ° Havell 
93 Cotiage Scene in Dulwich es C.), W. R. Miller 
94 Hermitage Lodge, W.R. Miller 
95 Canal Scene—Liittle Falls, W.R. Miller | 
96 View of Philips’s Point, Mass., J. A.Codman | 
97 View on the Catskill Creek, W. J. Stillman | 
98 Composition on Concord River, Geo. Cass | 
99 Winter Sports, . J. F. Kensett 
100 The Angel of Toil, ° Carter | 


10] [talian Peasant Mother, ° | Miss H. Borchard | 
102 The Watchful Kitchen Maid, - Geo. Menderson | 
103 American Scene—Sunset, G. Grunewald 
104 Pifferari, — Prof. 8. F. B. Morse 
105 Brigand Alarmed, Prof. 8. F.B. Morse | 
106 Female Head, F. B. Carpenter | | 
107 The Strolling Minstrels A. Chappell | 
108 The Lone Indian, Alex. Rutherford | 
109 Rembrandt Painting, ° Geo. H. Hall 
110 Spaniels and Sea Fowl, . Thos. H. Hinckley 
111 Road Scenery near Lake George, . 8. R. Gifford 
112 View on the Hudson, near Milton, Thos Thompson 
113: View down theHudson, from Milton, Thus. Thompson 


114 Capri—Bay of Naples, . J. F. Cropsey 
115 View on the Hudson, from Saugerties, TT. Doughty 
116 Lake Scene—Composition, T. Doughty 
117 The Old Mill—A Scene in Maine, T. Doughty 


118 A Peepat the Hudson, from Recollection, T. Doughty 
119 Landscape Composition, ° G. Hartwick 





120 Landscape Composition, . ° G. Hartwick 
121 View near the City of the Hague, . M. Harting 
122 Moonlight View, neur Rotterdam, . M. Harting 
123 New England Early Winter, Sam’! L. Gerry 
124 White Mountain Scenery, . - Sam’! L Gerry 
125 Young Vintager of the Moselle, J.G. Schwartze 
126 Two Heads of Monks, - J. G.Schwartze 
127 Norma, 7 ° J. G. Schwartze 
128 The Old Mill, . George lunes, 


Ww. Hart! 


129 Flower Piece, 
130 Fruit Piece, e 8. Roesen 
131 Market Place in Holland, - J.M. Culverhouse 
132 View on the Rivers in the Low 


8. Roesen 


Country, . ° . J. M. Claverhouse 
133 Landscape—Brook Scene, . W. M. Oddie 
| 134 Scene from King ne Thomas Ball 
135 Othello, e Geo. H, Hall 
136 Crayon eased V. Colyer 
137 Fish, J. B. Siearne 
| 138 Mont Blane, G. Grunewald 
139 Wood Scene, ‘ G. Grunewald 
140 Evening after a Storm. F. E. Church 
| 141 Winter Scene—the a of Peer 
ca : D. W. C. Boutelle 
142 A Rabbit Hunter, . W. Ranney 
143 The Head of the Pilgrim, W. B. Chambers 
144 The Colonna Gallery at Rome, F. Heiarich 
145 Roman Architecture, with Figures, F. Heinrich 
| 146 Approach to Lake George, T. A. Richards 
147 House of John Knox, W. W. Wotherspoon 
| 148 Peasant Girl from Neptuno, Miss Borchard 
149 Ben Lomond, from Aberfoil—Evening, 
A. Richardson 
150. Sketch from Nature, ° 8. R. Gifford 
151. The Piague of Darkness, . F. E. Chureh 
152 Homestead and Glimpse of Lake George, 
T. A. Richards 
153 Loch Achray—Benvenue, A. Richardson 
154 View near Schroon Village, . 8. R. Gifford 
155 View of the Lower Falls, Genesee 
River, ‘ D. Johnson 
156 Sketch from Nature, 8. R. Gifford 
157 View from Sabbath Day Point, Lake 
George, ‘ T. A. Richards 
158 Hungarian Servant and Child, . F. Dewchet 
159 The ‘Truants, 4 G. Fuller 
160 Cattle Wacering, .« R. A, Clarke 
| 161 Fresh and Tired, R. A. Clarke 


162 A Study near Basking Ridge, N. Y., D. W.C. Bouielle 
163 Sunset—Indian Summer, -D. » W.C. Boutelle 


164 Cathedral near Limburg, . Ch’s Gildemeister 
165 View of Canarreggio at Venice, . Ch’« Gildewrister 
166 Moonlight, . Geo. Lunes 


167 Medicine Dance. Dacotah or Sioux Indians, 


S Eastmaa 
| 168 A Nook near our Village, . Geo. lanes 
169 Squaws Playing Ball on the Prairie, $. Eastman 
170 Early Recollections, ° Geo. Innes 
171 Buffalo Hunt, > 8. Eastman 


172 Rose Bradwardine, Miss Annie Daniels 
| 173 Spring View near Lehigh Water Gap, Pa., 

G. Grunewald 
174 Boy and Bubbles, W. Cogswell 
| 175 Harold in the House of Hilda the Druidess, E. H. Mey 


176 Landscape—Canadian Scenery, . A. Andrews 
177 Cavalier in the Reign of Charies IL, F.'T. L. Boye 
178 i oy in a G. Grunewald 
179 Beggar Bo: W. Libby 
180 Landsea J. Burt 
181 Sanset spe Com of the cy of Armbeiin, é 
Holland M. Harting 
182 Fair Haven Pond. . Geo. Cass 
183 Oid Saw-Mill at Rockport. "Pa " G. Granewald 
184 Study from Nature, C. F. Biauvelt 
185 View near Dover, New York, R. W. Hubbard 
186 Murine View, J. Hamilton 
187 View from Mt. Merino, on the Hudson, H. Ary 
188 The Poacher. A wood scene, . — G. Grunewald 
189 Interior of a Dutch Farm House, A. Wiks 
190 Landscape Study from Nature, : N. J. Kellogs 
191 View near Montreal, A. Andrews 
192 Flowers, Fe r w.J.W “4 
193 Winter Scone. ine Swamp, Penn. G sas 
194 Willow Brook, Reading, . 
195 Canadian Scenery, A. Andrews 
196 Raftsmen on the Ohio, G.C. Bingham 
197 View in Boston Harbor. Me H. Lane 
198 Woods on Fire at Night, at Pine Swamp Fe &. Grunew a 
‘ree , UL county, N.Y. 8. BR. Gi 
mo S oor} on Oa mye x Reatherford 





